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ABSTRACT 



This report documents development of Chicago Annenberg 
elementary schools from 1996-99 (the first 3 years of the Chicago Challenge) , 
noting gains in student academic and non- academic outcomes and examining how 
the schools that developed got better. The Chicago Annenberg Challenge worked 
to improve Chicago's public schools through dramatically improved classroom 
practice and strengthened community relationships. Longitudinal field 
research and analyses of survey data indicate that Annenberg schools 
developed in a number of small but significant ways. They became stronger in 
several areas of school leadership and teacher professional community and 
some aspects of parent and community support and social trust. Results 
indicated students perceived that their teachers give them individual 
attention and are concerned about them. There is also evidence that teachers' 
use of interactive teaching methods in reading increased. Most of the 
development is reflected in general patterns of development citywide. Student 
achievement and social -psychological outcomes in Annenberg schools mirrored 
student outcomes across the system. Students' academic achievement improved, 
but student engagement and classroom behavior declined. Tables, research 
methodology, and survey details are appended. (Contains 80 references.) (SM) 
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Executive Summary 



I n this technical report we address three rhajor questions: (1) In what ways 
did Annenberg schools develop between 1996 and 1999, the first three years 
of the Chicago Challenge? (2) What gains in student academic and non- 
academic outcomes have been achieved? (3) How did the schools that developed 
get better? Our inquiry was framed using the Model of Essential Supports for 
Student Learning. ; 

Our longitudinal field research and analyses of Consortium survey data indi- 
cate that Annenberg schools developed in a number of small but potentially 
significant ways. They became stronger in several areas of school leadership and 
teacher professional community and some aspects of parent and community 
support and social trust. There is evidence that student-teacher personalism and 
teachers’ use of interactive teaching methods in reading also increased. Most of 
the development in Annenberg schools is reflected in general patterns of devel- 
opment citywide. In only a few areas did development in Annenberg schools 
exceed these general patterns. Likewise, we found that student achievernent and 
social-psychological outcomes in Annenberg schools mirrored student outcomes 
across the system— students’ academic achievement as measured by the ITBS 
improved, but student engagement and classroom behavior levels declined. 

The Challenge provides a valuable opportunity to better understand the pro- 
cess of school development. Through our field research, we have been able to 
closely examine schools’ efforts to develop. Our observations allow us to discern 
some initial lessons about how to promote school development. These include: 
(1) the need for coherent focus on multiple essential supports; (2) the growth of 
strong distributive leadership; (3) the development of a complementary array of 
external resources that are aligned with the school’s development efforts; and (4) 
the use of multiple, complementary change strategies that are appropriate to the 
types of development sought and the contexts in which they are sought. 

The findings presented here should be considered provisional. On the basis of 
evidence through 1999, we cannot draw any definitive conclusions about the 
overall contributions the Annenberg Challenge will make to school develop- 
ment and student learning in Chicago. We are not surprised by our findings 
through 1999. It takes a number of years to achieve whole school development 
and perhaps even longer for that development to translate into substantial, sus- 
tained gains in student outcomes. We will have much rnore to say about devel- 
opment of Chicago Annenberg schools, student outcomes, and how school 
development is promoted in our final reports. These reports will draw on data 
through 2001, the last year of the Challenge. 
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I. Introduction 



I n 1995, the Chicago Annenberg Challenge 
launched a six-year initiative to improve Chicago’s 
public schools. It set out a broad vision for 
change, calling for the “enhancement of learning for 
all students through dramatically improved classroom 
practice and strengthened community relationships.”^ 
In order to achieve its objective, the Challenge funded 
networks of schools and external partners to develop 
and implement activities to promote local school de- 
velopment. Between 1996 and 1999, more than 200 
schools in 45 networks received Annenberg support. 
Their efforts have focused on many areas of school 
development, including curriculum and instruction, 
student learning climate and social services, teacher 
and leadership development, and parent and com- 
munity support. 

This technical report documents and analyzes de- 
velopment of Chicago Annenberg schools from the 
1996-97 school year through the 1998-99 school year, 
the first three full years of Annenberg support. It sug- 
gests some initial lessons about how development can 
be promoted. This report follows and extends the first 
technical report of the Chicago Annenberg Research 
Project, Getting Started: A First Look at Chicago 
Annenberg Schools and Networks? That report exam- 
ined the Challenges work during the 1996-97 school 
year, the first full year it funded networks and local 
school development efforts.^ 

This report addresses three major questions: (1) In 
what ways did Annenberg schools develop during the 
first three years of the Chicago Challenge? (2) What 
gains in student academic and non-academic out- 
comes may have been achieved? (3) How did the 
schools that developed get better? The vast major- 
ity — 90 percent — of the 200 to 220 schools that 
received Annenberg support were elementary 
schools. Therefore, we have focused our attention 
in this report on the development of Annenberg 
elementary schools. 



Because this report focuses on the first three years 
of the Challenge and not the full life of its work, it 
would not be appropriate to draw firm conclusions 
about its successes or failures to promote school de- 
velopment at this time. The findings and interpreta- 
tions contained here should be considered provisional. 
In summer 2002, the Chicago Annenberg Research 
Project will release its final reports based on five years 
of data collected from the 1996-97 school year 
through 2000-0 1 , the last year of the Challenge s work. 
These final reports will provide a clearer, more de- 
finitive picture of the Challenges accomplishments. 

This report is organized into nine sections. We 
continue our introduction in Section II, taking a closer 
look at the Chicago Annenberg Challenge, the char- 
acteristics of schools and types of development initia- 
tives it supports, and the amount of funding it 
provides. We also present a brief overview of school 
reform in Chicago, mapping the context in which 
the Challenge operates. In Section III, we describe 
the framework we used to define school development 
and guide our study. Our research methods are pre- 
sented in Section IV. 

Our findings are contained in the next four sec- 
tions of the report. Section V presents our findings 
regarding the development of Annenberg schools. 
Section VI presents our findings concerning improve- 
ment in student academic and non-academic out- 
comes. In both these sections, we compare the progress 
made in Annenberg schools to progress made in de- 
mographically comparable non-Annenberg schools. 
Section VII contains stories of development in three 
Annenberg schools. These stories introduce Section 
VIII, in which we present four initial lessons from 
our field research about how school development may 
be promoted. This section also points to various fac- 
tors that may support or constrain development. Sec- 
tion IX concludes this report by presenting a summary 
of findings and a discussion of their implications for 
ongoing efforts to promote the development of 
Chicago’s public schools. 
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II. The Chicago Annenberg Challenge: 
Promoting Local School Development 



T he Chicago Annenberg Challenge promotes 
local school development by providing finan- 
cial and technical resources to schools and 
their external partners. By design, the scope of the 
Challenge is broad. It supports a large number of 
school networks that are formed by their connections 
to external partners. Together, schools and external 
partners pursue a wide range of development activi- 
ties to address local needs. 

The Challenge supports local school development 
in a larger, more complex context of school reform. It 
operates within a school system that has its own re- 
form agenda and, although it was not designed to 
compete with the school system, it does provide sup- 
port for individual schools to pursue their own re- 
form agendas. Ultimately, the Challenge hopes that 
successful local initiatives will be emulated by schools 
across the system and help shape system-level reform.^ 

The Challenge’s Strategy 

The Challenges efforts to promote local school de- 
velopment build upon Chicago’s 1988 decentraliza- 
tion reform. Its purpose is to extend the reform 
achieved in school governance to other areas of school 
development. 

Since its establishment in January 1995, the Chal- 
lenge has operated much like a foundation. It distrib- 
utes its resources through grants and provides some 
technical assistance to grant recipients. The Challenge 
established networks of schools linked by an external 
partner, following a logic that schools that work to- 
gether with an external partner will find more direc- 
tion and support for development than if they acted 
alone. External partners perform a number of differ- 
ent functions. They serve as the fiduciary agents of 
Annenberg grants. They bring human, intellectual, 
and occasionally political resources to support local 
school development. They create and sustain focus 
and imperative for development, and help schools in 
their networks support each other. External partners 



are also encouraged to bring additional financial re- 
sources to assist local school development efforts.^ 

The Chicago Challenge does not articulate spe- 
cific goals for individual school development, nor does 
it specify any particular activities or processes for 
schools to follow. Instead, it calls for teachers, par- 
ents, and communities to rethink and restructure the 
basic elements of schooling. Rather than specify pro- 
grams schools should adopt, the Challenge believes 
that educators, parents, and community members 
should identify their own ways to solve local prob- 
lems and make their schools better. 

Initially, the Challenge focused its efforts on three 
basic problems of school organization that are ob- 
stacles to development: (a) the lack of time for effec- 
tive teaching, student learning, and teacher 
professional development; (b) the large size of school 
enrollment and instructional groups that hinders the 
development of personalized, supportive adult-stu- 
dent relationships; and (c) schools’ isolation from 
parents and communities which reduces their respon- 
siveness to local needs and their accountability to their 
most immediate constituents. The problem of isola- 
tion was extended to include teachers’ isolation from 
one another, which can limit opportunities for teacher 
learning and development, innovation, and profes- 
sional accountability. 

In making its first network grants, the Challenge 
required schools to address one or more of these or- 
ganizational problems. Thereafter, the Challenge en- 
couraged schools and external partners to focus more 
specifically on teaching and learning, teacher profes- 
sional development, and whole school change, and 
not just change among groups of teachers within 
schools.^ Schools and external partners who initially 
received funding were asked to demonstrate a rela- 
tionship between their Annenberg-supported activ- 
ity and improvements in student learning. Later, the 
Challenge accepted grant applications by invitation 
only and did not renew the funding of several par- 
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ticularly weak networks. It began to concentrate a 
substantial amount of its remaining resources on a 
group of what it considered to be its most successful 
schools. In 2000, 18 schools received additional fund- 
ing to deepen their development efforts and serve as 
models and sources of support for development in 
other Annenberg schools. 

Scope and Depth of Support 

From its establishment in 1995 through 1999, the 
Chicago Annenberg Challenge made grants to about 
45 networks. Through these networks, the Challenge 
provided funding to between 200 and 220 schools, 
or 35 to 40 percent of all schools in the system. Most 
of this support was provided in two major waves of 
grant making. Thirty-five networks received their ini- 
tial funding at the end of 1995. Ten more networks 
received funding in 1997. 

The Chicago Challenge supports a wide range of 
development activity. About 55 percent of the net- 
works focus primarily on curricular and instructional 
development. Sixteen percent are working to develop 
student learning climate and social services for stu- 
dents and families. Another 13 percent are concerned 
primarily with parent and community support and 
development. The remaining 16 percent of Annenberg 
networks have adopted more comprehensive foci, 
working to achieve development in a number of ar- 
eas including curriculum and instruction, leadership 
development, student learning climate, and parent 
and community support. Within these general cat- 
egories are a number of specific initiatives including 
parent education programs, literacy programs, the 
integration of arts and technology into the curricu- 
lum, health/science education, creating small schools, 
middle school restructuring, principal and teacher 
leadership development, and strengthening school- 
community ties. 

The Challenge has fostered working relationships 
among a diverse group of external partners and 
schools. Of the 45 external partners working with 
Annenberg schools, about 40 percent are Chicago- 
area colleges and universities. Another 20 percent are 



arts and cultural institutions, and 20 percent are edu- 
cation reform and advocacy groups. The remaining 
20 percent of the Challenges external partners are 
neighborhood organizations, business groups, regional 
education organizations, teacher organizations, and 
foundations. 

Grants made to schools and networks are relatively 
modest. Annenberg schools receive, on average, about 
$39,000 per year. This is about one percent of an 
average schools annual operating budget, not in- 
cluding other grants that the school might obtain 
(in which case the Annenberg proportion would 
be even smaller).^ On average, external partners 
receive about $160,000 per year to work with a 
network of six schools. While external partners 
spend their Annenberg funds in a number of ways, 
in practical terms, the money is about enough to 
provide salary, benefits, and support to two pro- 
fessional staff members. 

Characteristics of Chicago 
Annenberg Schools 

Overall, Annenberg schools’ demographic character- 
istics have come to resemble closely those of the sys- 
tem. Schools that first received Annenberg funds 
differed somewhat from the system in that a slightly 
larger proportion had predominantly low-income 
enrollments and a slightly larger proportion had en- 
rollments of more than 85 percent African-American 
or mixed African-American and Latino students. 
Moreover, a slightly larger proportion of Annenberg 
schools had large student enrollments and a greater 
percentage of low- achieving students. 

By the 1998-99 school year, these variations had 
all but disappeared. As shown in Figure 1, the racial 
composition, percentage of low-income students, and 
size of enrollment in Annenberg schools and schools 
across the system were virtually identical. So, too, was 
the percentage of students enrolled in bilingual edu- 
cation programs and the percentage of students scor- 
ing at or above national norms on the reading and 
math portions of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS). 
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Figure 1 

Chicago Annenberg Elementary Schools are 
Comparable to Elementary Schools Citywide, 

1998-1999 





Chicago 

Public 

Schools 


Annenberg 

Schools 


Average student enrollment 


696 


706 


Racial breakdown of students 






African-American 


53% 


54% 


Latino 


33% 


34% 


White 


10% 


9% 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


3% 


4% 


Native American 


<1% 


<1% 


Students with free or reduced- 






price lunch 


85% 


85% 


Students enrolled in bilingual 






education 


18% 


18% 


Of the eighth-grade students 






of 1993 






Graduated from a 






CPS high school 


40% 


40% 


Dropped out 


35% 


36% 


Left CPS 


25% 


24% 


1999 ITBS — Students at or above 
national norms — in grades three 
through eight 

Reading 

Math 


36% 

43% 


35% 

42% 



Context of Chicago 
School Reform 

One cannot fully understand the work and accomplishments of the Chi- 
cago Challenge without also understanding the broader context in which 
it operates. Figure 2 juxtaposes the development of the Challenge with 
that of Chicago’s public school reform.® This figure is not meant to be 
comprehensive of all CPS or Challenge initiatives. Rather, it depicts bench- 
mark events that define each. 

As shown in Figure 2, the Chicago Challenge was established with a 
grant from the Annenberg Foundation in January 1995. It was aligned 



with many of the principles of 
democratic localism and grass- 
roots action inherent in Chicago’s 
1988 decentralization reform. 
Moreover, it sought to extend the 
work of the 1988 reform from 
governance to other areas of 
school development. Six months 
after the Challenge was estab- 
lished, the Illinois legislature 
passed the 1995 school reform 
bill. This bill added a new dimen- 
sion to school reform — restructur- 
ing the central administration 
through the creation of a corpo- 
rate-style management team that 
included a Chief Executive Of- 
ficer to replace the superintendent 
and a five-member Reform Board 
of Trustees appointed by the 
Mayor. The law established 
greater accountability within the 
system by clarifying and extend- 
ing the authority of the CEO to 
intervene in non-improving 
schools. 

As the Chicago Challenge be- 
gan awarding its first network 
grants, the new central adminis- 
tration introduced two major ini- 
tiatives to bring centralized, 
high-stakes accountability into the 
system. It placed schools with less 
than 15 percent of students scor- 
ing at or above national norms on 
the ITBS on academic probation 
and assigned each a probation 
manager to direct school improve- 
ment efforts. Schools on proba- 
tion that failed to improve their 
test scores over a period of time 
would be reconstituted. The ad- 
ministration also developed a new 
policy to end social promotion. 
Students in third, sixth, and 
eighth grade were required to 
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Figure 2 

Context of School Reform in Chicago, 1988-1999 





o 
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meet specified cut-ofF scores on the ITBS in order to 
advance to the next grade level. If they failed to meet 
these benchmarks, they had to attend summer school 
and, if they failed again at the end of the summer, 
they were retained. 

A year later, the administration developed new sys- 
temwide goals and standards for student learning. It 
began to create lesson plans keyed to these standards 
across grade levels and curriculum-specific examina- 
tions for high school graduation. It also began a ma- 
jor capital improvement initiative to build new 
schools, repair and renovate existing facilities, and al- 
leviate overcrowding in many schools. It established 
the Lighthouse program to provide after-school aca- 
demic and recreational opportunities for students. It 
also began to place more emphasis on early childhood 
education. 

Against this backdrop of centralized initiatives and 
test-driven accountability, the Challenge was making 
grants to support local school development initiatives 
and the work of its external partners. As noted ear- 
lier, it first emphasized the organizational issues of 
time, size, and isolation. Later, it intensified its focus 
on teaching, learning, and whole school change. In 
particular, the Challenge began to promote intellec- 
tually challenging instruction and teacher professional 
development. It encouraged teachers to analyze their 
students’ classroom work to stimulate instructional 
improvement. 

There are areas where the school systems initia- 
tives and Annenbergs efforts to promote school de- 
velopment were consistent and mutually supportive. 
For example, as we describe later in this report, at 



some of our field research schools the system s capital 
development efforts for school repair and new school 
construction have been instrumental in developing 
learning climates that are more conducive to teach- 
ing and learning. 

On the other hand, the Challenge has promoted a 
reform agenda that sometimes collides with specific 
system policies, creating tensions and dilemmas for 
principals and teachers at the school and classroom 
levels. Nowhere are the tensions and dilemmas be- 
tween the Challenge and the system more sharply 
pronounced than in the interaction between high- 
stakes standardized testing and efforts to improve in- 
struction. To date, our research has found that at the 
school level, high-stakes testing, coupled with the 
systems probation and student retention policies, can 
play a crucial, even positive role in creating a press for 
accountability and a perceived need for change. It can 
move a school from complacency into action. 

At the same time, we have found that in some 
schools high-stakes testing can push teachers and prin- 
cipals to focus on the quickest means of administra- 
tive compliance — test preparation — and abandon, or 
push aside at least for a while, efforts to achieve more 
ambitious, long-term instructional improvement. 

At this point in our study, we cannot reach any 
firm conclusions about the interaction between the 
school system s policies and the Challenge s efforts to 
promote local school development. We can do little 
more than identify areas of compatibility and mutual 
support and areas of tension and dilemma. We present 
examples of both later in this report. 
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III. Framing our Study of School Development 



T he definition of school development and how 
it is measured is central to any study of ef- 
forts to promote it. To say that a school has 
developed means that it has moved in a positive 
direction — some aspect of its organization or prac- 
tices has changed in a specific way to help it achieve 
a valued goal. 

School development has, of course, many valued 
goals. In this study, however, we are particularly con- 
cerned with student academic learning that not only 
includes, but goes beyond the acquisition of basic 
knowledge and skills to encompass a deep understand- 
ing of subject matter. This type of learning develops 
cognitive capacities that allow students to work with 
existing knowledge and create new knowledge to ana- 
lyze and solve real-world problems, manage their per- 
sonal affairs, and become 
economically productive and re- 
sponsible members of society.^ 

In defining and assessing school 
development then, we must be 
able to identify those aspects of 
school organization and practice 
that, when strengthened, help a 
school promote such academic 
learning among its students. 

Model of Essential 
Supports for 
Student Learning 

We use the Model of Essential 
Supports for Student Learning 
to frame our study of school de- 
velopment. This framework 
identifies seven areas of school 
organization and practice that 
support the type of ambitious 
academic learning described 
above: (1) school leadership; (2) 
teacher professional commu- 
nity; (3) parent and community 



support; (4) student-centered learning climate; (5) 
high quality instruction; (6) social trust; and (7) in- 
structional program coherence (see Figure 3). 

The Model of Essential Support emerged from an 
extensive stakeholder consultation process that was 
initiated in 1994 by CPS Superintendent Argie 
Johnson and involved local researchers, principals, 
teachers. Local School Council members, members 
of school reform advocacy groups, and central admin- 
istration staff. This process drew on an earlier review 
of the literature on school effectiveness by Designs 
for Change and on previous work by the Consortium 
that examined concepts of effective school leadership 
and teacher professional community.^® 

From this consultation process, and with the as- 
sistance of the Consortium and other groups, CPS 



Model of Essential Supports for Student Learning ^ 




Program Coherence Social Trust 
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produced Children First: Self Analysis Guide ^ a refer- 
ence booklet to help schools assess their needs and 
plan for improvement. This guide laid out five of the 
essential supports — school leadership, teacher profes- 
sional community, parent and community involve- 
ment, student-centered learning climate, and quality 
instruction. Subsequent Consortium research devel- 
oped these concepts further and identified two addi- 
tional, overarching supports — program coherence and 
social trust.^* These overarching supports were in- 
cluded in a revised version of Children First, The 
Model of Essential Supports has become the template 
for annual school improvement planning in Chicago 
public schools and the Consortium uses it to orga- 
nize the individualized reports it prepares for schools 
from its biannual systemwide surveys to assist them 
in their planning. 

The Consortium continues to test and develop the 
Model of Essential Supports by examining whether 
its elements are more prevalent in schools with im- 
proving ITBS scores than in demographically com- 
parable non-improving schools. Using teacher and 
student survey data to measure the strength of the 
supports, these analyses show that schools with high 
levels of the essential supports are more likely to be 
academically improving than those with low levels. 
They also show that schools with low levels are more 
likely to be academically non-improving. Analyses 
also indicate that schools are more likely to im- 
prove academically if they are initially strong in 
particular supports and maintain or further 
strengthen them over time. 

While these analyses show that each essential sup- 
port is related to gains in. academic achievement, they 
also indicate that the essential supports do not oper- 
ate independently of one another. Instead, they func- 
tion in organizational patterns to promote or reduce 
the probability of achievement gains. In general, 
schools that are stronger in a greater number of sup- 
ports are more likely to be improving than schools 
that are weaker in more supports. And, as schools 
move from lower to higher states of development in 
the essential supports, student achievement is more 
likely to increase. Therefore, with regard to our defi- 
nition of development, we may say that schools that 
move from lower to higher states of development in 



the essential supports are more likely to promote stu- 
dent achievement. 

The Chicago Annenberg Research Project frames 
its study of school development with the Model of 
Essential Supports for several reasons. First, it has 
strong support in empirical literature on academically 
effective schools and school improvement and is be- 
ing successfully validated by ongoing analyses at the 
Consortium. While empirical validation uses gains 
on the ITBS, the model is theoretically and empiri- 
cally consistent with promoting more rigorous and 
authentic intellectual student achievement. For ex- 
ample, studies by Fred Newmann and colleagues for 
the Chicago Annenberg Research Project have found 
that high quality instruction, as defined by the model, 
is associated with both gains on the ITBS and stu- 
dent production of rigorous intellectual work.*^ Sec- 
ond, the model is well established in Chicago public 
schools. It has guided local school improvement plan- 
ning for several years. Recently, it was adopted by the 
Chicago Principals and Administrators Association 
as a framework for its principal development pro- 
grams. Third, and perhaps most important for this 
research project, the model is consistent with the 
types of development sought by the Chicago 
Annenberg Challenge. 

The seven essential supports can be grouped into 
three related categories: organizational capacities, or- 
ganizational practices, and overarching supports. Or- 
ganizational capacities include school leadership, 
professional community, and parent and community 
involvement. Organizational capacities support two 
key organizational practices most proximal to student 
learning, student-centered learning climate and qual- 
ity instruction. Social trust and program coherence 
are two overarching supports that operate within and 
across the other two categories. As discussed above, 
the essential supports operate systemically; change in 
one will likely promote change in others. 

Each of the essential supports is described below. 
We define high and low states of development and 
provide brief vignettes from Annenberg schools in our 
field research sample that illustrate high states of de- 
velopment. Complete sets of indicators of high and 
low states of development are provided in Appendix 
A. We use pseudonyms throughout this report to pre- 
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serve the anonymity of schools that participated in 
our research. 

School Leadership 

According to the Model of Essential Supports, strong 
school leadership is based on a clear mission and vi- 
sion for the school. It is broadly based and inclusive. 
It involves the principal, faculty and staff, parents, 
and the Local School Council. The principal and 
other administrators communicate well with teach- 
ers and involve them in school-level decision mak- 
ing. Teachers work with colleagues and administrators 
to formulate plans for school development, particu- 
larly those related to instructional improvement. The 
principal takes an active role in instruction and its 
development by recruiting and retaining effective staff 
members; encouraging teacher professional develop- 
ment, experimentation, and innovation; and reduc- 
ing classroom interruption. Strong leadership 
communicates effectively with the school community. 
It is strategic and accepts responsibility for fair en- 
forcement of policies, program implementation, and 
realizing the schools vision. School management is 
efficient and effective. 

On the other hand, consolidated principal power 
and authoritarian decision making characterize weak 
school leadership. Weak leadership fails to articulate 
a clear vision for the school and does little to com- 
municate goals and plans for development. It does 
not focus on instruction and there is little account- 
ability. School management is chaotic and unpredict- 
able. The principal fails to support teachers in their 
work, neither helping them in their professional de- 
velopment nor protecting them from interruptions 
to their work. 

Lech Walesa Elementary School. Walesa Elemen- 
tary Schools principal is a strong leader. He provides 
numerous opportunities for teacher, staff, and parent 
involvement in key school decisions. He meets weekly 
with a schoolwide leadership team. He supports grade- 
level planning meetings and encourages open and 
honest discussion of issues facing the school. Accord- 
ing to one teacher we interviewed, these meetings serve 
many purposes: 



We have grade-level meetings where we get 
together to discuss what we are doing. We 
bring . . . our portfolios. We discuss prob- 
lems we have. Decisions are mostly made in 
combination between teachers and adminis- 
tration. We discuss curriculum in our whole 
staff meetings and we vote on things. 

The principal works with faculty to develop strat- 
egies to improve student performance on standard- 
ized tests. More importantly, he promotes an 
ambitious set of professional development activities 
for his staff. The principal expects a lot from his teach- 
ers and communicates his expectations to them. A 
teacher we interviewed observed, “The principal is a 
taskmaster, but he is not a dictator. He gives us au- 
tonomy to be able to do certain types of things.” Fi- 
nally, the principal tries to create an environment that 
is conducive to teaching and learning. He sees to it 
that the school is orderly and the hallways are safe 
and quiet. 

Professional Community 

Teacher professional community refers to the quality 
of working relationships among teachers and other 
staff and the social and normative resources these re- 
lationships provide. In strong professional commu- 
nities, teachers have a clear and common vision for 
the future and a shared sense of mission and goals. 
They have developed a common language and share 
similar beliefs and values. Teachers are deeply com- 
mitted to high quality instruction; they share respon- 
sibility and accountability for their students success 
and for achieving their schools goals. Teachers in 
strong professional communities are highly collabo- 
rative. They exchange information about what they’ve 
learned from professional experience and research and 
engage in reflective conversation about their own 
practices and assumptions. In strong professional 
communities there is a clear disposition toward 
ongoing learning and innovation. Members do not 
always agree on everything, but, because of high 
levels of trust, disagreement is most often construc- 
tive rather than destructive. 
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In weak professional communities, teachers work 
in relative isolation from one another. They may be 
cordial and interact socially, but they rarely share in- 
formation, discuss problems, or collaborate. Teachers 
in weak professional communities do not feel account- 
able to colleagues or to the school as a whole. They 
do not share a vision for the future, nor do they agree 
on a set of goals for school development. They lack a 
common language and are guided by norms of au- 
tonomy and privacy. Disagreements are rarely chan- 
neled in productive directions. At best they remain 
unresolved, in a state of detente with teachers agree- 
ing to disagree. 

Albert Schweitzer Elementary School. Teachers at 
Schweitzer Elementary School have a strong profes- 
sional community. A culture of peer support and col- 
laborative learning permeates the school. There is a 
clear sense that teachers have a mission to teach their 
students. One teacher spoke about the ways in which 
the faculty shares knowledge about developing read- 
ing instruction: 

WeVe adopted the peer-tutoring concept, where 
teachers who have reading degrees can come in 
and help beginning teachers or marginal teach- 
ers. Because of the new ISAT and IGAP scores, 
a lot of emphasis had been placed on compre- 
hensive readings. . . . Each grade level meets at 
least once a week to discuss what we re teaching 
to make sure that we are all teaching the same 
strategies. We collaborate often so that gives a 
sense, it helps to give a feel of where our kids 
are, so that we can determine what the problem 
is before it gets to be an exacerbated problem. 

Twice a month on Friday afternoons, teachers meet 
to hear outside speakers or do joint planning. Each 
week teachers at the same grade level have a block of 
common planning time to prepare lessons, develop 
ideas for thematic units, and ensure that their teach- 
ing is aligned with CPS academic standards and state 
learning goals. There is regular discussion of instruc- 
tional strategies and student assessments. Informal 
sharing of ideas, curricula, and strategies is frequent. 
Teachers depend on each other a great deal. They call 
each other at night for advice. Sharing and mutual 
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support are integral components of this schools pro- 
fessional life. 

Parent and Community Support 

In schools with strong parent and community sup- 
port, parents participate in school activities and con- 
tribute in significant ways to achieving school goals. 
Parents support their childrens learning at home and 
are viewed by the school as a crucial resource. There 
is trust between parents and the school, characterized 
by mutual respect and confidence in each other s abili- 
ties. Schools with strong parent and community sup- 
port aggressively promote that support. Teachers 
cultivate ties with parents and the surrounding com- 
munity. They visit students’ homes and attend neigh- 
borhood events. Teachers are knowledgeable about 
community and cultural issues that concern students 
and their families. 

For schools with weak parent and community sup- 
port, involving parents is not a priority. As a result, 
parents seldom help the school achieve its goals and 
may not support learning at home. Trust, respect, and 
confidence between parents and the school may be 
weak. The school is largely disconnected from the 
surrounding community and does not take advan- 
tage of the support parents and community organi- 
zations might provide. 

Norman Borlaug Elementary School. Borlaug 
Elementary School has developed extensive parent 
support and involvement. A parent mentoring pro- 
gram anchors a number of other parent initiatives 
at the school. Graduates of this mentoring program 
recruit other parents to volunteer in the school and 
visit the homes of children who are not enrolled in 
early childhood programs. Borlaug employs program 
graduates to work as paraprofessionals in the school 
and has recently hired several parents to assist with its 
accelerated reader program. A coordinator of the par- 
ent mentoring program described it as follows: 

Our goals are always the same: improving stu- 
dent achievement and creating a culture in the 
school, a community of learners where parents 
are actively engaged in the school and the learn- 
ing process and working with the children. 
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Another coordinator continued: 

What we are doing now is that every other Fri- 
day we are planning some kind of workshop for 
[parents] that before we didn’t have. . , , Like, 
next Friday we are doing Helping with Home- 
work. . . . We had a math workshop. We had a 
stress management workshop. Things that will 
help them here in school, and also at home with 
their kids. And they have been enjoying it a lot. 
They want more. . . . We asked them in the 
initial training what kind of workshops they 
would like, and we go from there. 

Parents are clearly valued at the school. The principal 
encourages teachers to call home often. In addition, 
the school houses a community center where parent 
education, GED preparation, and other programs are 
provided. 

Student-Centered 
Learning Climate 

A Strong student-centered learning climate is charac- 
terized by a number of factors including high expec- 
tations and press for student academic achievement 
and strong social support for learning from teachers, 
parents, and peers. Students feel their teachers know 
them personally and care about them as individuals. 
They count on teachers to notice if they are having 
academic or personal problems and give extra help. 
Students feel their peers think school is important. 
They have a sense of being physically and psycho- 
logically safe in their school and classroom. There are 
few disciplinary problems and those that occur are 
handled firmly and fairly. Teachers and students treat 
each other with respect and trust. A strong learning 
climate is supported by the schools efforts to develop 
and sustain a schoolwide focus on teaching and learn- 
ing and optimize instructional time. 

Weak learning climates lack a focus on academic 
learning. Students are not pressed toward high 
achievement and they receive little social support from 
teachers, parents, or peers. Students do not necessar- 
ily feel that their teachers know them personally or 
care about them as individuals. They may not feel 
that they can trust their teachers to be fair or notice 



when they have problems. In weak learning climates, 
students may not feel physically or psychologically 
safe. Instructional time may be frequently interrupted 
and discipline problems may detract from teaching 
and student learning. 

Elie Wiesel Elementary School. Wiesel Elemen- 
tary School has a well-maintained and clean campus. 
There is tight security and teachers take proactive steps 
to prevent discipline problems. Teachers have high 
expectations for their students and expect them to 
exceed grade-level standards. One eighth-grade 
mathematics teacher, whose opinion of students is 
fairly typical of the faculty as a whole, explained 
that she pushes her students toward higher levels 
of achievement: 

My main concern and priority is getting [stu- 
dents] at grade level in terms of math or be- 
yond, preparing them for high school. So, my 
goal is to make sure these kids know how to 
solve . . . these mathematical problems they are 
going to be addressing in high school. My goal 
is to be sure that they are achieving at an 8.5, 

8.0 minimum, at least for me and my standards, 
and have them be able to reach those goals. State 
Board and the Chicago Board of Education have 
their own standards.^® 

In addition to pressing them to learn, teachers want 
their students to feel comfortable, supported, and 
cared for. Said one teacher: 

I don’t want [students] to feel intimidated. . . . 

If they have a question, [they should] feel free 
to ask a question. If you have a problem, feel 
free to come and talk to me. I’m their teacher, 
but I’m also their friend if they need. 

Quality Instruction 

In the Model of Essential Supports, high quality in- 
struction is defined by three elements.^^ The first is 
student exposure to subject matter — subject matter 
is introduced at a steady pace and coordinated within 
and across grade levels. Teachers may teach basic skills, 
but they seldom rely on repetition and review. The 
second is how teachers engage their students in that 
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subject matter. In high quality instruction, teachers 
make frequent use of intellectually challenging assign- 
ments that require students to study a topic in depth, 
ask students to communicate and explain what they 
have learned, and draw connections to problems and 
situations beyond school. The third element, peda- 
gogy, concerns the instructional practices teachers use 
in the classroom. 

The Model of Essential Supports focuses on two 
pedagogical approaches. The first, didactic teaching 
methods, refers to the use of whole-class presenta- 
tion, recitation, and individual student work to trans- 
mit and promote the acquisition of specific 
knowledge. The second, interactive teaching meth- 
ods, refers to the use of interactive, problem-oriented, 
differentiated strategies to promote analysis, appli- 
cation, and production of knowledge. High qual- 
ity instruction is characterized by a balance between 
these two approaches with a relatively strong em- 
phasis on interactive instruction. Finally, high qual- 
ity instruction is supported by strong curricular and 
instructional materials and adequate time for teach- 
ing and learning. 

Low quality instruction is characterized by slow 
introduction of subject matter, frequent review and 
re-teaching, and lack of coordination within and 
across grade levels. Teachers rarely expose their stu- 
dents to intellectually challenging subject matter and 
require little more than the acquisition of discrete 
pieces of knowledge and skills. Students engage sub- 
ject matter superficially and are not often asked to 
apply, analyze, or evaluate it. Nor are students required 
to communicate, explain, or support their work or to 
connect it to a problem or situation beyond school. 
Teachers rely primarily on didactic teaching methods 
and make little use of interactive instruction. Cur- 
ricular and instructional materials are weak; instruc- 
tional time is not well preserved, nor is it used to full 
advantage. 

Lech Walesa Elementary School. In addition to 
strong leadership, Walesa Elementary School also pro- 
vides an example of some aspects of high quality in- 
struction. Pacing and careful monitoring of 
instructional time characterize its classrooms. Most 
of the schoolwide curriculum is carefully planned so 
that each grade builds on the previous one and all 



teachers in a given grade teach similar content. Teach- 
ers hold regular grade-level meetings to talk about 
their work and compare their progress. 

Interactive and highly challenging teaching and 
learning can be seen in some Walesa classrooms. In 
one third-grade class we noted the following example. 
Students were asked to interview classmates about 
their favorite color and graph the results of their poll. 
The teacher demonstrated how to create x- and y- 
axes. ‘‘This is something you have to walk around 
and find out for yourself,” the teacher said as she di- 
rected students to interview their classmates about 
their most and least favorite colors. As students worked 
on their graphs, the teacher circulated from table to 
table and encouraged her students to help each other, 
“Shanika, why did you decide to place this dot above 
‘blue’ where you did? Tell the others at your table how 
you came to that answer.” After about ten minutes, 
the teacher began a question-and-answer session that 
helped students interpret and analyze their graphs. 
Questions included “Which was the most liked color?” 
“Which was the least?” and “How do you know this?” 

School Instructional 
Program Coherence 

School instructional program coherence is one of the 
models two overarching supports. It is defined by 
interrelated programs for students and staff that are 
guided by a common framework and pursued over a 
sustained period of time.^^ Strong program coherence 
is present when this common framework directs all 
aspects of student learning and governs the working 
environment. Curriculum, instructional strategies, 
and student assessments are coordinated among grade- 
level teachers and across the school, showing a pro- 
gression of more complex aspects of subject matter 
and intellectual challenge from one grade to the next. 
Key student support services such as tutoring, reme- 
dial instruction, parent education, and opportunities 
for parent involvement are aligned with the common 
framework. Administrators and teachers hold each 
other accountable for its implementation. The school 
makes the framework the focus of its professional 
development efforts and allocates resources to its con- 
tinued development. 
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Schools with weak instructional program coher- 
ence lack a common framework. Their programs are 
fragmented and pull faculty and staff in different di- 
rections. There is little coordination among teachers 
within and across grade levels, and student support 
programs do not necessarily promote the schools 
instructional efforts. Faculty recruitment, hiring, 
accountability systems, and professional develop- 
ment are disconnected from any particular instruc- 
tional focus. Different improvement initiatives may 
each address discrete problems, but there is little 
coordination among them to move the whole 
school forward. 

Adolfo Perez Esquivel Elementary School. At 
Esquivel Elementary School, curriculum and instruc- 
tion, teacher professional development, student sup- 
port services, and parent outreach all are organized 
around the schools comprehensive literacy program. 
Teachers use periodic assessments aligned with the 
curriculum to monitor student progress and place stu- 
dents in skill-based reading groups. Professional de- 
velopment socializes new teachers into the curriculum 
and reinforces it for experienced ones. Regular grade- 
level and subject-area meetings give teachers oppor- 
tunities to coordinate their work and address 
problems. 

When offered the opportunity to write a proposal 
for an Annenberg grant, Esquivels staff found other 
schools to partner around this literacy program. Thus, 
Esquivel was able to obtain new funds to reinforce 
what it was already doing rather than bring in new, 
disconnected programs. Moreover, Esquivels princi- 
pal worked with the in-house literacy coordinator and 
the developers of the literacy program to adapt it to 
the schools particular needs, including helping stu- 
dents prepare for high-stakes standardized testing. 
Both the opportunity to obtain Annenberg funds and 
the CPS testing policy could have pulled Esquivels 
attention away from its central curricular focus — the 
literacy program. Instead, the schools leadership was 
able to manage these various influences to enhance 
program coherence. 
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Social Trust 

Social trust is the models second overarching sup- 
port. It refers to shared confidence in the abilities and 
integrity of others, mutual respect, and personal re- 
gard. Social trust is crucial for school development.^^ 
In schools with high social trust, teachers feel that 
their principal respects and supports them, looks out 
for their welfare, and has confidence in their exper- 
tise. They, in turn, respect their principal as an edu- 
cator. In high-trust schools, teachers and parents 
respect and support each other and students feel their 
teachers care about them, listen to their ideas, and 
keep their promises. Moreover, teachers trust and re- 
spect each other, communicate openly, and support 
colleagues who lead development efforts. 

In schools with low social trust, people hold little 
respect for and have little confidence in others. Teach- 
ers do not necessarily believe that their principal trusts 
and supports them or looks out for their welfare. There 
is little mutual respect and support among parents 
and teachers, students and teachers, or among teach- 
ers themselves. 

Oscar Arias Sanchez Elementary School. There is 
deep trust and mutual respect among members of the 
Sanchez Elementary School community. They have 
confidence in each others abilities and can count on 
each other for support. This high level of trust does 
not mean that there is total harmony among faculty 
and staff, but because they have built a foundation of 
trusting relationships, faculty and staff feel comfort- 
able challenging each other and openly expressing 
disagreements instead of letting them turn into per- 
sonal attacks. This allows for serious discussion of 
complex issues that deserve to be considered from 
multiple points of view. It fosters reflective dialogue 
about teaching, learning, and school governance. 

Considerable trust has developed between teach- 
ers and Sanchezs in-house literacy coordinator. Al- 
though the coordinator has no authority, teachers 
volunteer to have her observe their classrooms, cri- 
tique them on their teaching, and work with them to 
develop high quality instruction. They turn to the 
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coordinator to share problems and ask for assistance. 
Such help-seeking behavior is dependent upon trust 
that the coordinator will be genuinely helpful and 
not ridicule or penalize teachers for risk taking or 
possible failure. 

Summary 

The Model of Essential Supports identifies seven as- 
pects of school organization and practice that are con- 
ducive to student learning. These supports include 
school leadership, teacher professional community, 
parent and community support, student-centered 
learning climate, quality instruction, instructional 
program coherence, and social trust. We have chosen 
this model to frame and guide our study of develop- 
ment in Chicago Annenberg schools for several rea- 
sons. It has theoretical and empirical support. It has 
become a familiar and established guide for school 



improvement planning in Chicago public schools. 
And, it is consistent with the types of development 
sought by the Challenge. 

According to the model, movement from low to 
high states of development on these essential supports 
creates conditions in schools that are likely to pro- 
mote student learning, not only of basic knowledge 
and skills as measured by the ITBS, but also more 
ambitious intellectual development. Thus, in our 
study of Annenberg schools, our primary task is to 
assess the extent to which these schools move from 
lower to higher states of development on these sup- 
ports. We compare such development among 
Annenberg schools to development in comparable 
non-Annenberg schools. Moreover, we look closely 
and compare developing and non-developing 
Annenberg schools to discern initial lessons about how 
school development may be promoted. 
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IV. How We Conducted Our Study 



T his report draws from three related strands of 
study supported by the Chicago Annenberg 
Research Project: (1) longitudinal field re- 
search in 1 4 Annenberg elementary schools, (2) analy- 
ses of systemwide survey data, and (3) analyses of 
standardized test scores. Field research and survey 
analyses were used to assess development in 
Annenberg schools and to compare it to development 
in comparable non-Annenberg schools. We used field 
research to study how development took place and 
used analyses of ITBS scores and survey data to assess 
student outcomes. This section of the report provides 
an overview of our research methods. More technical 
details of these methods are provided in Appendix B. 

Longitudinal Field Research 

The foundation of our study is school-level field re- 
search conducted from the 1996-97 school year 
through the 1998-99 school year. Our original field 
research sample consisted of 23 elementary and high 
schools in ten Annenberg networks. Sample selection 
began with the networks. We selected networks with 
diverse organizational foci, networks with both newly 
formed and well-established relationships with 
schools, and networks with different types of exter- 
nal partners (e.g., universities, community organiza- 
tions, and cultural institutions). We then selected two 
or three schools as research sites from each of these 
networks. One to two schools were chosen because 
of their promise for working well with their external 
partners and succeeding in their efforts to develop. 
An additional school was chosen because of indica- 
tions that it might struggle to succeed. Our intention 
was to create a purposive sample of schools that would 
allow us to understand reasons for more or less suc- 
cessful development. Our site selections were in- 
formed by Consortium survey data and assessments 
from the external partners of the networks we sampled. 

We selected our sample of networks and schools in 
two stages. A first group was selected in the fall of 
1996 from the networks and schools that received 



the first round of Annenberg funding. A second group 
was selected in the fall of 1997 from those receiving 
funding in the second round. We collected field data 
from each of 23 schools in our original sample. In 
this report, however, we focus on the 14 elementary 
schools that participated fully in the research from 
the 1996-97 or 1997-98 school years through 1999. 
Six of the 14 elementary schools were in networks 
that first received Annenberg funding in 1996. Eight 
were in networks that received their first grant in 1997. 
Although we did not intend to select a group of 
schools that was demographically representative of all 
Annenberg schools, the l4 schools that make up our 
field research sample are quite typical of schools across 
Annenberg and the system as a whole (see Figure 4). 

A lead researcher and a research assistant collected 
different types of data from each field research school 
in the 1996-97 or 1997-98 school year (depending 
on the schools entry into the Annenberg Challenge) 
and then again in 1998-99. These data include: 

• Classroom observations of six language arts teach- 
ers and six math teachers, two each from the third, 
sixth, and eighth grades 

• Classroom observations of two or three additional 
teachers involved with specific Annenberg initia- 
tives 

• Samples of classroom assignments and student 
work from the observed classrooms 

• Interviews with each observed teacher, the prin- 
cipal, the schools Annenberg external partner and 
coordinator, the LSC chair, the LSC teacher rep- 
resentative, a member of the schools Professional 
Personnel Advisory Committee, and the teacher 
union representative 

• Observations of meetings and events associated 
with Annenberg network activities and other 
major school development initiatives 
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Figure 4 

Field Research Schools are Comparable to All 
Annenberg Elementary Schools and to 
Elementary Schools Citywide 

1998-1999 





Chicago 

Public 

Schools 


Annenberg 

Schools 


Field 

Research 

Schools 


Average student enrollment! 


696 


706 


Range 

600- 

1,600 


Racial breakdown of students 

African-American 


53% 


54% 


50% 


Latino 


33% 


34% 


41% 


White 


10% 


9% 


7% 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


3% 


4% 


<1% 


Native American 


<1% 


<1% 




Students with free or reduced- 
price lunch 


85% 


85% 


89% 


Students enrolled in bilingual 
education 


18% 


18% 


21% 


Of the eighth-grade students 
of 1993 

Graduated from a 
CPS high school 


40% 


40% 


39% 


Dropped out 


35% 


36% 


37% 


Left CPS 


25% 


24% 


22% 


1999 ITBS — students at or 
above national norms — in 
grades three through eight 

Reading 


36% 


35% 


32% 


Math 


43% 


42% 


37% 



• Documents and other materials pertaining to school development and 
to Annenberg and other school development activity 

Field researchers were responsible for documenting the development of 
each essential support, as well as the activities in which schools engaged to 
get better. Interviews were audio taped and transcribed. Observation notes, 
documents, and other materials were organized and archived. Researchers 
wrote structured case reports of their schools’ development at two set points 
in time and vignettes that described the schools’ efforts to get better. Cases 
and vignettes of the 14 schools were independently read and coded for 
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areas of development by three 
qualitative analysts. Discrepancies 
among the analysts in coding were 
discussed and reconciled through 
consensus. In this manner, schools 
were classified as “developing” or 
“non-developing” and specific ar- 
eas of development were catego- 
rized. These designations, themes, 
and patterns concerning the pro- 
motion of school development 
were shared with field research- 
ers to confirm their validity. Spe- 
cific examples of school 
development activity were iden- 
tified to illustrate themes and 
patterns in the broader data. 
These examples were also con- 
firmed with field researchers. 

Analyses of 
Survey Data 

This study used data from system- 
wide teacher, student, and prin- 
cipal surveys administered by the 
Consortium on Chicago School 
Research to map development in 
the essential supports across 
Annenberg schools and to com- 
pare it to development that would 
be found in demographically 
comparable non-Annenberg 
schools. We used student surveys 
to assess student social and psy- 
chological outcomes. The Con- 
sortium administered these 
surveys in the spring of 1994, 
1997, and 1999- We used the 
1994 and 1997 surveys for 
baseline data and the 1999 sur- 
veys to determine change from 
these initial points. Rasch mea- 
sures of survey items were devel- 
oped as indicators of various 
aspects of the essential supports. 
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Appendices C and E contain full descriptions of 
these measures. 

Hierarchical linear models were used to assess 
changes in the measures over time and differences in 
changes between Annenberg and non-Annenberg 
schools. These analyses controlled for a number of 
school demographic characteristics including school 
racial and ethnic composition, school level of achieve- 
ment, school size, and percent of low-income students 
in the school. Appendix B contains more detailed in- 
formation about how we performed these analyses. 

Analyses of ITBS Scores 

The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) is the primary 
indicator of student academic learning used in this 
report. We identified systemwide trends in reading 
and math scores on the ITBS and compared them to 
the scores of students in Annenberg schools and to 
the scores of students in demographically comparable 
non-Annenberg schools. 

We report ITBS trends contained in the 
Consortiums annual review of test score trends as 
measured by grade equivalents. Grade equivalents 
align students raw scores with a standard national 
average score at a particular grade. This standard score 
is the equivalent of the grade level plus eight months 
at that grade. Therefore, a grade equivalent of 4.8 is 
equal to the test score national average for fourth grad- 
ers. If fourth graders in Chicago averaged a 3.8 grade 
equivalent in 1992, they scored one year below what 
students achieved nationally. 

The Consortiums annual review of test score trends 
is calculated in ways that adjust for several important 
factors. For example, the review reports trends by age 
group rather than grade level to adjust for the effects 
of the CPS retention policy. Although the school sys- 
tem occasionally has adjusted its rules concerning 
which students’ scores are included in school aver- 
ages, the Consortium proceeds on the basis of rules 



in place in 1997 and 1998. Accordingly, some stu- 
dents excluded by the system in 1 999 are added back 
into the Consortiums analysis and some students in- 
cluded in 1995 and 1996 are taken out.^^ 

In comparing the performance of Annenberg and 
non-Annenberg students on the ITBS, we used the 
Consortiums productivity index rather than grade 
equivalents. This index considers the learning gains 
of students who are enrolled in a school at least one 
full academic year and takes into account their previ- 
ous achievement. It measures the extent to which 
schools extend, sustain, or fail to sustain learning 
achieved at previous grade levels. Additional detail 
can be found in Appendix B. 

Connecting Mixed 
Method Evidence 

Our research questions focus attention at both macro 
and micro levels of school development. At the macro 
level, we seek to understand broad-based patterns of 
development across Annenberg schools and whether 
those patterns are similar to or different from pat- 
terns of non-Annenberg schools and schools system- 
wide. At the micro level, we seek to understand what 
development looks like and how it manifests itself in 
concrete terms. Our need to study development at 
both levels calls for the use of research methods that 
have different and compatible strengths. 

We use field research to observe the development 
of the essential supports in individual schools. We 
seek to understand the deeper lessons of school de- 
velopment processes from qualitative analysis of in- 
terviews and observations and school-specific 
documents. To this micro-level work, we add a scaf- 
fold of survey research and analysis of test score trends 
to understand the patterns of development and their 
prevalence across all Annenberg schools and the sys- 
tem as a whole. 
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V. Development of Chicago Annenberg Schools 



S chools are complex organizations that possess 
both strengths and weaknesses. A school may 
have a strong and active parent group, but its 
principal may lack the leadership ability to involve 
the group effectively in the life of the school. This 
same school may increase the number of professional 
development opportunities available to teachers, but 
at the same time, witness an erosion in the overall 
quality of the professional development and a decline 
in the number of teachers who choose to participate. 
A school may make great strides in developing a 
strong, caring, personalized student learning climate, 
but make little progress in raising expectations for 
student achievement or improving the quality of class- 
room instruction. A school may have an excellent re- 
lationship with its external partner, but compromise 
this partners work by adopting contradictory and 
competing change initiatives. 

Taking into account such complexities, it is diffi- 
cult to create a general measure of school develop- 
ment or make general statements about the overall 
development of a school or group of schools. We must 
document different aspects of school development, 
looking at the development of each essential support 
and the specific elements that define it. For example, 
rather than considering the development of profes- 
sional community as whole, we look at the develop- 
ment of its elements — teacher collaboration, collective 
responsibility for student success, teacher innovation, 
teacher commitment, and so on. 

In this section we describe development in Chi- 
cago Annenberg schools with respect to the elements 
that make up each essential support. We begin our 
discussion with examples of the types of development 
that are occurring in our field research schools. We 
follow these examples with a more detailed vignette 
from one school. These vignettes were chosen to il- 
lustrate the best cases of development in our sample. 
Then, we present findings from survey analyses that 
assess the prevalence of development across Annenberg 



schools. These analyses use school-level aggregates of 
survey data to indicate whether the levels of different 
elements of the essential supports at Annenberg 
schools changed between spring 1997 and spring 
1999, and whether these changes are similar to or 
different from those at demographicaiiy comparable 
non-Annenberg schoois.^^ Appendix D contains the 
numerical results of the statistical analyses that stand 
behind the findings we report in this section. Finally, 
we used teacher- and student-level data to describe 
the extent of change in the essential supports across 
Annenberg schools. 

Our survey data provide two baseline points, spring 
1994 and spring 1997, from which to assess develop- 
ment in Annenberg schools. It is important to note 
that in the spring of 1994 there were no statistically 
significant differences between Annenberg and demo- 
graphicaiiy comparable non-Annenberg schools on 
any available measure of the essential supports. Be- 
cause the focus of this report is on development be- 
tween the 1996-97 and the 1998-99 school years, we 
chose spring 1997 as our baseline for our statistical 
analyses of change in the levels of essential supports 
at Annenberg schools and to compare their develop- 
ment to non-Annenberg schools. But, because we also 
wanted to show long-term change across Annenberg 
schools, and because the directions of change between 
spring 1994 and spring 1997 are consistent with di- 
rections of change between spring 1997 and spring 
1999, we chose spring 1994 as the baseline for our 
descriptive statistical representations of change across 
Annenberg schools. 

In the pages that follow, statistically significant dif- 
ferences are noted if there is less than a 5 percent like- 
lihood that the difference is associated with chance (p 
< 0.05). Although the specific differences we report 
may seem small, it is important to note that if they 
are of statistical significance, they represent real 
changes and are not likely to have occurred as a result 
of chance or by random factors. 
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School Leadership 

Examples from the Field 

We found many positive changes in school leader- 
ship in our field research schools. We observed in- 
creases in teacher participation in decision making 
and a greater focus on instructional development in 
participative decision making. Groups of teachers 
became more involved in school- and grade-level de- 
cisions and program development. We saw a growing 
number of principals reach out to involve others in 
school leadership in general, especially working with 
teachers to elaborate goals for instruction and increase 
students’ higher-order learning. 

Adolfo Perez Esquivel 
Elementary School 

School leadership at Esquivel Elementary School has 
been developing steadily for several years going back 
to its participation in the federally funded Creating a 
New Approach to Learning (CANAL) program in the 
early 1 990s. CANAL encouraged school staff to pro- 
mote whole school change through shared decision 
making. When the program ended, the principal, fac- 
ulty, and staff adopted an instructional program that 
matched their vision for the school and worked well 
with their style of shared leadership. 

Esquivels principal explained that CANALs em- 
phasis on shared decision making stemmed from a 
recognition of the importance of classroom teachers’ 
involvement in shaping the instructional program. He 
believed strongly in the value of others’ ideas and the 
benefits of collaboration. Faculty and staff shared this 
view. All of the teachers we interviewed spoke posi- 
tively about the administration and the numerous 
opportunities for involvement in strategic planning 
and decision making. A teacher representative on 
Esquivel’s LSC described how this approach had 
been incorporated into LSC meetings. She pointed 
to increased parent involvement in the LSC and 
parents’ growing comfort in asking questions and 
raising issues. 

Esquivel’s commitment to collaboration has led to 
the establishment of a clearly articulated set of goals 
that direct development activity. These goals are re- 
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fleeted in the School Improvement Plan (SIP). They 
bring coherence to the school’s development efforts 
and allow the principal and school leaders to protect 
the school from initiatives that do not align with 
Esquivel’s philosophy. 

Development Across 
Annenberg Schools 

According to survey data, the overall strength of school 
leadership increased in Annenberg schools by a small 
but statistically significant amount between 1997 and 
1999. Consistent with findings from field research 
sites, there was growth in the inclusiveness of school 
leadership, principal instructional leadership, teacher 
joint problem solving, and teacher influence on school 
decision making. Demographically comparable non- 
An nen berg schools developed in similar ways. On one 
measure of school leadership, teacher influence on 
school decision making, Annenberg schools developed 
at a greater rate. In 1999, Annenberg schools rated 
higher in their mean level of teacher influence than 
non-Annenberg schools. 

Figures 5 through 8 show the development of 
school leadership across Annenberg schools between 
1994 and 1999. The most noticeable change occurred 
in teacher influence (see Figure 8). In 1994, 17 per- 
cent of teachers in Annenberg schools reported ex- 
tensive influence over decisions of importance to their 
schools, particularly in adopting instructional mate- 
rials and setting standards for student behavior. By 
1999, 24 percent of teachers regarded their influence 
in school decision making to be extensive. 

Professional Community 

Examples from the Field 

More of our field research schools worked to develop 
teacher professional community than any other es- 
sential support, and more succeeded in this area than 
in any other. In several schools we found that groups 
of teachers began to work more closely together to 
analyze their practice and address issues of student 
learning. Growing numbers of teachers learned to talk 
effectively with one another about improving instruc- 
tion and began to develop a shared language to do so. 
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Figure 5 

Principal Inclusive Leadership in Annenberg Schools 
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This measure is designed to assess teachers’ perceptions of their 
principal as an instructional leader. Teachers were asked about their 
principal’s leadership with respect to standards for teacher and learning, 
communicating a clear vision for the school, and tracking academic 
progress. In schools with a high score, teachers view their principal 
as very involved in classroom instruction, thereby able to create and 
sustain meaningful school improvement. See Appendix E fora 
detailed description of the categories charted above. 



This measure is designed to assess teachers’ perceptions of their 
principal as an instructional leader. Teachers were asked about their 
principal’s leadership with respect to standards for teaching and 
learning, communicating a clear vision for the school, and tracking 
academic progress. In schools with a high score, teachers view their 
principal as very involved in classroom instruction, thereby able to 
create and sustain meaningful school improvement. See Appendix 
E for a detailed description of the categories charted above. 



Figure 7 

Joint Problem Solving in Annenberg Schools 
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This measure examines whether teachers sustain a public dialogue to 
solve problems. Teachers reported whether they used faculty meetings 
to discuss personal views and problem solving, and whether there is a 
good process for making decisions. Schools with a high score have good 
communication among teachers who work together to solve problems. 

See Appendix E for a detailed description of the categories charted above. 



Figure 8 

Teacher influence on School Level Decision 
Making in Annenberg Schools 
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This measure indicates the extent of teachers’ involvement in school 
decision making. Teachers registered how much influence they have 
over such matters as selecting instructional materials, setting school 
policy, planning in -sen/ice programs, spending discretionary funds, and 
hiring professional staff. A high score indicates influence over both class- 
room matters and major schoolwide decisions, such as budgets and 
hiring new staff, implying a broad sense of "ownership" for school 
decisions. See Appendix E for a detailed description of the categories 
charted above. 
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As a result of these interactions, teachers’ exposure to 
different teaching practices increased. 

Nelson Mandela 
Elementary School 

When we first visited Mandela Elementary School in 
fall 1997, we found that although teachers were quite 
cordial to one another, very few spent time working 
together. The principal called whole school faculty 
meetings several times a year, but teachers did not 
meet regularly to discuss their work. Beginning that 
year, however, a small group of teachers began to work 
with its Annenberg external partner to increase teacher 
collaboration. 

By the next school year, there were marked differ- 
ences in the working relationships among teachers 
who participated in the Annenberg initiative. For ex- 
ample, the Annenberg teachers consistently took ad- 
vantage of regularly scheduled common planning 
time. Teachers in the Annenberg group more readily 
identified themselves as a team. They frequently 
used their time together to share what they learned 
from professional development, including giving 
short presentations about a recent conference or 
discussing specific pedagogical issues such as lit- 
erature circles, thematic units, or how to imple- 
ment advisory periods. 

While Annenberg teachers worked to develop a 
tighter-knit professional community, non-Annenberg 
teachers began to emulate their colleagues and inter- 
act in more collaborative and reflective ways. Several 
teachers who did not work with the Annenberg part- 
ner expressed an interest in working together more 
like a school-within-a-school. The principal also said 
that he would like departments to function more like 
teams. As one school administrator observed, “Many 
of the ideas the Annenberg teachers have adopted, 
the whole school is adopting them.” 

Development Across 
Annenberg Schools 

Using survey data, we examined change in different 
aspects of teacher professional community including 
teacher collaboration, collective responsibility for stu- 
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dent success, the occurrence of reflective dialogue 
about teaching, teachers’ focus on student learning, 
orientation toward innovation, and commitment to 
student success. Consistent with evidence from our 
field research, survey data show statistically significant 
development in some areas of professional community 
in Annenberg schools between 1997 and 1999, most 
notably in focus on student learning, orientation to- 
ward innovation, and reflective dialogue. We found 
similar increases among comparable non-Annenberg 
schools in focus on student learning and orientation 
toward innovation; however, increases in reflective dia- 
logue in Annenberg schools surpassed those in non- 
Annenberg schools. In Annenberg schools then, there 
was a higher level of informal talk among teachers 
about instruction, sharing and discussing student 
work, and discussing assumptions about student learn- 
ing and behavior than in non-Annenberg schools. 

Figures 9, 10, and 1 1 show development in teacher 
professional community across Annenberg schools. 
In 1999, greater proportions of teachers reported that 
their schools were focused or very focused on student 
learning than in 1994. This means that larger pro- 
portions reported that their schools made decisions 
based on what was best for student learning. Simi- 
larly, larger proportions of teachers in Annenberg 
schools reported stronger orientation toward innova- 
tion in 1999 than in 1994. In 1999, 46 percent of 
teachers in Annenberg schools reported that most or 
nearly all teachers were continually learning; encour- 
aged to grow, try new ideas and take risks; and really 
tried to strengthen their teaching. Finally, greater pro- 
portions of teachers reported regular or frequent oc- 
currence of reflective dialogue than before. 

Parent and 
Community Support 

Examples from the Field 

Compared to the number of field research schools 
with development in school leadership and profes- 
sional community, fewer field research schools 
strengthened parent and community support. 
However, several schools we studied established new 
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Figure 9 

Focus on Student Learning in Annenberg Schools 
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This measure gauges the extent to which teachers feel their school’s 
goals and actions are focused on improving student learning. Teachers 
reported whether the school has well-defined learning expectations for 
all students, sets high standards for academic performance, and always 
focuses on what is best for student learning. Schools that share a 
consensus about their goals and actions for improving student learning 
score high on this measure. Advancing education for all students is the 
central concern here. See Appendix E fora detailed description of the 
categories charted above. 



Figure 10 

Orientation Toward Innovation in Annenberg Schools 
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This measure indicates whether teachers are continually learning and 
seeking new ideas, have a "can do" attitude, and are encouraged to 
change. A high score means a strong orientation to improve among the 
faculty, indicating their willingness to try new things for the sake of their 
students and to be part of an active learning organization themselves. 
See Appendix E for a detailed description of the categories charted 
above. 



Figure 11 

Reflective Dialogue in Annenberg Schools 
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This measure reveals how much teachers talk with one another about 
instruction and student learning. Teachers reported how often they dis- 
cuss curriculum and instruction as well as school goals, and how best to 
help students learn and how to manage their behavior. A high score 
indicates that teachers are engaged in frequent conversations with each 
other about instruction and student learning, helping to build common 
beliefs about the conditions of good schooling. See Appendix Efora 
detailed description of the categories charted above. 
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parent education programs, sought assistance from 
community organizations, and helped their students 
gain greater access to community services. 

Rigoberta Menchu 
Elementary School 

With two parent coordinators on staff, an estimated 
30 parent volunteers a day, and eight active parent 
groups, Menchu Elementary School has devoted sub- 
stantial attention to cultivating parent and commu- 
nity support. Parents can attend workshops on a 
variety of topics from how to help their children learn 
to how to prepare income tax forms. Several parent 
groups work to encourage students and parents to 
read at home. 

Menchu increased its efforts to work with parents 
between 1997 and 1999. Its staff took strategic ac- 
tion to promote parent involvement and support. 
According to an LSC representative, the school helped 
parents gather materials to create a parent lending li- 
brary containing videotapes and books on parent con- 
cerns, gangs, drugs, puberty, and how to support 
childrens academic growth. In 1997, a parent and 
community coordinator worked with the schools 
Annenberg external partner to create a committee to 
coordinate the eight parent groups. This committee, 
the Parent Leadership Circle, reduced confusion and 
overlap in work among these groups. As a result, the 
parent groups became better organized and better able 
to work on their own, and one of the coordinators 
has been able to find time to work with parents on 
increasing student attendance. 

Menchu has made substantial effort to help its stu- 
dents take greater advantage of community re- 
sources. The schools staff established relationships 
with community health organizations so that stu- 
dents might receive preventative health care ser- 
vices like immunizations and physical examinations 
more readily. 

Development Across 
Annenberg Schools 

We used teacher and student survey data to examine 
development of several aspects of parent and com- 
munity support — parent support at home for student 



learning, parent involvement at school, teacher out- 
reach to parents, teacher knowledge of student cul- 
ture, teacher use of community resources, teacher ties 
to the community, and community support for stu- 
dent learning. 

In 1999 more so than in 1997, students in 
Annenberg schools reported that their parents encour- 
aged them to work hard, do their homework, and 
take responsibility for their own learning. In addi- 
tion, in Annenberg schools, students’ reports of com- 
munity support for learning were higher in 1999 than 
in 1997. In 1999, students felt more strongly that 
people in their communities care about what hap- 
pens there, that there are adults in the community 
who can be trusted and looked up to as role models, 
and that adults in the community know the local 
young people and make sure that they are safe. These 
increases in parent and community support were small 
but statistically significant. They occurred among 
Annenberg schools as well as the system as a whole. 
We found no statistically significant changes in most 
other indicators of parent and community support, 
including teacher ties to the school’s community, 
teacher outreach to parents, and teacher knowledge 
of student culture. 

Annenberg schools reached a higher level of devel- 
opment than non-Annenberg schools on one mea- 
sure of parent and community support — teacher use 
of community resources. Between 1997 and 1999, 
teachers in Annenberg schools increased their incor- 
poration of people and events from the community 
in their teaching. They more frequently told students 
about community organizations and agencies that 
could help them with their problems. They more fre- 
quently collected materials from community organi- 
zations to use in class and consulted with community 
members to better understand their students. Finally, 
teachers in Annenberg schools more frequently took 
students on field trips and brought in guest speakers 
from their schools’ communities. 

Figures 12 through 14 illustrate Annenberg schools’ 
development in parent and community support and 
teachers’ use of community resources. Figure 12 shows 
a slight increase in proportions of students in 
Annenberg schools reporting strong or very strong 
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Parent Support for Student Learning 
in Annenberg Schools 



Community Resources to Support Student 
Learning in Annenberg Schools 




This measure gauges student views of their parents’ support for their This measure assesses whether students trust and rely on neighbors 

school work. Students were asked about how often their parents (or and community members and whether they know and care about them 

other adults) encourage them to work hard, do their homework, and take and each other. Students were asked, for example, if adults make sure 

responsibility. A high score means strong parental support. See Appendix that children in the neighborhood are safe, if they know who the local 

5 for a detailed description of the categories charted above. children are, and if people in the neighborhood can be trusted. In 

schools with a high score, many students have community resources 
that support them. See Appendix E fora detailed description of the 
categories charted above. 



Figure 14 



Teacher Use of Community Resources 
in Annenberg Schools 
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This measure assesses the extent to which teachers use the local 
community as a resource in their teaching and in their efforts to under- 
stand their students better. Teachers reported how often they brought in 
guest speakers from the community, consulted with community members 
to understand their students better, and used examples from the 
community in their teaching. A high score means greater use of these 
community resources and more effort on the part of teachers to under- 
stand their students’ surroundings. See Appendix E fora detailed 
description of the categories charted above. 
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parent support for learning. Figure 13 shows a larger 
shift toward stronger community support. Finally, Fig- 
ure 14 shows a small shift toward more frequent and 
extensive use by teachers of community resources in 
their teaching. 

Student-Centered 
Learning Climate 

Examples from the Field 

Several of our field research sites have made substan- 
tial efforts to develop their physical environment in 
order to foster a more student-centered learning cli- 
mate. Others have increased school safety and reduced 
behavioral problems. Still, in others we have ob- 
served the development of more personalized rela- 
tionships between students and adults and a greater 
recognition and celebration of student work and 
academic success. 

Oscar Arias Sanchez 
Elementary School 

Sanchez Elementary School has made substantial 
strides in developing a stronger, more supportive stu- 
dent learning climate. Repairs and renovations to the 
building have been dramatic and have helped create 
an environment that is more conducive to teaching 
and learning. 

When we first visited in 1 997, Sanchez was suffer- 
ing from severe overcrowding. Classes were forced to 
meet in the cafeteria, gymnasium, and closets. Every 
available space was used. Science, art, and other spe- 
cial classes had to move from room to room through- 
out the day. The school was very disorganized, noisy, 
and the daily schedule often changed at the last 
minute. The opening of a new addition to the school 
in 1999 created much needed classroom space. 
Teachers received permanent classrooms and the 
noise level was greatly reduced. A new custodial 



staff enhanced the appearance of the building. Walls 
were freshly painted and students’ work decorated 
halls and classrooms. 

With renewed order in the hallways, teachers and 
the principal turned their attention to protecting in- 
structional time from interruptions. Field researchers 
noted that since the new building addition was com- 
pleted, both teachers and students seemed more ex- 
cited about and invested in the school and were able 
to focus more directly on teaching and learning. With- 
out the distractions and disruptions of the past, teach- 
ers felt that they could expect more from their students 
academically, and were better able to give personal- 
ized attention to help them succeed. 

Development Across 
Annenberg Schools 

Student survey data reveal a complicated picture of 
change in student learning climate between 1997 and 
1999. Climate grew stronger in some ways, remained 
fairly constant in others, and weakened in yet others. 
Press toward academic achievement and peer support 
for academic work declined across the city. At the same 
time, levels of classroom personalism rose systemwide. 
Each of these changes was statistically significant. 
There was no statistically significant change in stu- 
dents’ sense of safety in school during this period. 
And, there were no significant differences between 
Annenberg and non-Annenberg schools in changes 
in these aspects of student learning climate. 

Figures 15 through 17 illustrate these changes in 
Annenberg schools. Figure 1 5 shows a slight decline 
in levels of academic press experienced by students. 
Similarly, Figure 16 shows a decline in the percent- 
age of students who report moderate and strong 
levels of peer support for academic work and an 
increase in the percentage of students who report 
limited and minimal peer support. Figure 17 shows 
a substantial increase in classroom personalism in 
Annenberg schools. 
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Figure 15 

Press Toward Academic Achievement 
in Annenberg Schools 
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This measure gauges whether students feel their teachers challenge 
them to reach high levels of academic performance. This is a key element 
in a school climate focused on student learning. Students were asked if 
their teachers press them to do well in school, expect them to complete 
their homework, and to work hard. The scale also includes questions 
about teachers praising students’ work and willingness to give extra help. 
In schools that score high, most teachers press all students toward 
academic achievement. See Appendix E for a detailed description of the 
categories charted above. 



This measure reveals whether prevailing norms among students support 
academic work. Students reported whether their friends try hard to get 
good grades, do their homework regularly, pay attention in class, and 
follow school rules. In schools with high scores, students experience 
support from peers for adademic work. As a result, student learning is 
more likely. See Appendix E fora detailed description of the categories 
charted above. 



Figure 17 



Classroom Personalism in Annenberg Schools 
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This measure gauges whether students perceive that their classroom 
teachers give them individual attention and show personal concern for 
them. Students were asked if their teachers know and care about them, 
notice if they are having trouble in class, and are willing to help with 
academic and personal problems. A high score here means students 
experience strong personal support from school staff. Academic achieve- 
ment is more likely in classrooms that combine personalism with a 
strong press toward academic work. See Appendix Etor a detailed 
description of the categories charted above. 
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Quality Instruction 

Examples from the Field 

We found very few examples of schoolwide develop- 
ment of instruction in our field research schools. 
However, we did find a number of examples of indi- 
vidual teachers or groups of teachers who were mak- 
ing greater use of interactive teaching methods and 
increasing the intellectual challenge of classroom as- 
signments.^^ At the same time, the most prevalent 
change in classroom instruction observed in our field 
research schools would not be considered develop- 
ment by our definition of high quality instruction. 
In a third of our field research schools there was a 
substantial increase in the amount of time teachers 
and staff members spent drilling students on basic 
skills and practicing to take standardized tests. 

Rigoberta Menchu 
Elementary School 

Menchu Elementary School was the best example in 
our field research sample of schoolwide development 
of instruction. Subject matter and instructional ma- 
terial became more intellectually challenging and con- 
nected to students’ experiences outside of school. 
Introduction of new subject matter became more ef- 
fective and review and repetition was reduced. Stu- 
dent assessments specifically tailored to the curriculum 
were instituted in 1997-98 to help teachers better 
identify individual students learning needs. 

Menchus Annenberg external partner had been 
working with school staff to implement a compre- 
hensive literacy program for several years prior to the 
Challenge. Although it differs somewhat at the pri- 
mary and intermediate grade levels, this program is 
based on instructional strategies for reading and writ- 
ing that call for a balance between skill practice, lit- 
erature-based activities, writing across the curriculum, 
and addressing multiple learning styles. Menchu s 
Annenberg external partner and most teachers and 



administrators agree that these strategies have 
strengthened the overall quality of instruction at 
the school. 

There was also an increase in the use of practices 
like literature circles and small group collaboration 
on writing, a marked improvement in general class- 
room conduct, and a reduction in student-teacher 
conflicts. Classroom observations recorded between 
1996 and 1999 revealed that teachers not only con- 
tinued to use the literacy framework, but incorpo- 
rated more elements as time went on. In interviews, 
teachers corroborated what we observed, that every 
year they made greater use of the elements of the lit- 
eracy program than the year before. 

Development Across 
Annenberg Schools 

Data from teacher surveys indicate that teachers’ use 
of interactive instructional strategies in reading and 
language arts increased systemwide beween 1997 and 
1999 while their use of interactive strategies in math- 
ematics declined. These changes are statistically sig- 
nificant. On the other hand, teachers’ use of didactic 
instructional strategies in both reading and mathemat- 
ics remained about the same in 1997 and 1999. Over- 
all, in reading, teachers made more extensive use of 
strategies to promote depth of student understand- 
ing, analysis, and problem solving. There was more 
discussion among teachers and students, more small 
group work, and more variety in teaching to meet 
individual student learning needs. In math, teachers 
on the whole made less use of these particular strate- 
gies. We found no significant differences in changes 
in instructional practices between Annenberg schools 
and other schools. 

Changes in teachers’ use of interactive instruc- 
tion in reading and math in Annenberg schools are 
shown in Figures 18 and 19. As seen in Figure 18, 
slightly larger percentages of teachers in Annenberg 
schools reported making moderate and extensive 
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Figure 18 

Interactive Instruction In Annenberg Schools 

Language Arts 
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This measure indicates the amount of time teachers spend on having 
students discuss ideas for most of the class, draw inferences, integrate 
reading and writing, work on the elements of writing, relate learning to 
personal experiences, and synthesize ideas and produce original products. 
A high score indicates teachers spend relatively more classroom time on 
these activities. See Appendix E fora detailed description of the cate- 
gories charted above. 



Figure 19 

Interactive Instruction In Annenberg Schools 

Math 
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This measure indicates the amount of time teachers spend on having 
students develop scientific writing skills, discuss ideas for most of the 
class, and develop reasoning and analysis skills. Students also study 
topics in depth and are required to synthesize information to produce a 
piece of original work. A high score indicates teachers spend relatively 
more classroom time on these activities. See Appendix E for a detailed 
description of the categories charted above. 



use of interactive teaching in reading and language 
arts in 1999 than in 1994. And, as seen in Figure 19, 
slightly smaller percentages of teachers reported mak- 
ing moderate and extensive use of interactive teach- 
ing in math in 1999 than in 1994. 

Social Trust 

Examples from the Field 

There are several field research schools where trust 
among teachers, students, and parents grew. We also 
identified schools where teachers developed more 
trusting relationships with each other and their prin- 
cipal. In several schools, teachers became more com- 
fortable working with staff members charged with 
implementing new curricula and teaching strategies. 
These new relationships supported teachers as they 
worked to develop their teaching. 

Oscar Arias Sanchez 
Elementary School 

In addition to student learning climate, Sanchez El- 
ementary School made substantial progress develop- 
ing social trust. When we first visited Sanchez, we 
found that teachers did not often invite outsiders into 
their classrooms, nor did they openly discuss their 
teaching. However, because of the efforts of the in- 
house literacy coordinator, trust relationships devel- 
oped that promoted greater teacher participation in 
the schools literacy program and professional devel- 
opment activity. 

Sanchezs previous literacy coordinator was hired 
from outside the school and was unsuccessful in de- 
veloping strong working relationships with teachers. 
The next coordinator was recruited from within the 
school. Even though she had been a teacher at Sanchez 
for a number of years, she understood that her suc- 
cess in this new role was dependent upon her ability 
to develop teacher interest in new strategies and in- 
crease receptivity to individual assistance. 

The coordinator started slowly. At first she pro- 
vided only the assistance that teachers requested. In 
this way she laid a foundation of trust for the pro- 
ductive relationships that followed. The coordinator 
viewed herself as a service provider: 
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Figure 20 



I meet with grade levels once a month. ... I 
share a strategy with them, [let them] express 
their concerns, give them whatever I can share 
with them. If someone shows an interest in 
drama, then I look it up. ... I think I am also a 
peacemaker. . . . The person who was in the po- 
sition before didn t have a lot of credibility. . . . 

So I think [it is part of my role] to gain trust 
and [to show] that I am here for them, to help 
them. iVe got the resource library in here. . . . 
People need something. They come here. They 
get it. Then Til share other things with them. 

Because of her patience, greater numbers of teachers 
began to seek out assistance and that, she believes, is a 
sure sign of progress: “Maybe last year I was an outsider 
interrupting their turf, and now its like, oh God, we 
need this. Lets go see if she can get it for us.” 

Development Across 
Annenberg Schools 

According to student survey data, the levels of trust 
between teachers and students rose systemwide be- 
tween 1997 and 1999. This increase was statistically 
significant. There was also a small, but statistically 
significant increase in trust between teachers and 
parents. The levels of trust among teachers and 
between teachers and principals did not change 
during this period. Changes in trust relationships 
in Annenberg schools did not differ from changes 
in non-Annenberg schools. 

Figure 20 illustrates changes in trust between teach- 
ers and students in Annenberg schools. It shows small 
shifts toward strong and very strong levels of trust. 
Slightly larger percentages of students reported that 
their teachers care about them, listen to their ideas, 
make them feel safe, and try to be fair in 1999 than 
in 1997. Figure 21 shows that when teachers at 
Annenberg schools were asked about trust relationships 
with parents, there was a slight downward trend. 

Among all our analyses, trust between parents and 
teachers is the only instance where our school-level 
and teacher-level analyses differ. One possible expla- 
nation for this is that our school-level analyses deter- 
mine the statistical significance of change in elements 
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This measure focuses on the quality of relations between students 
and teachers. Students were asked whether they believe teachers can 
be trusted, care about them, keep their promises, listen to students’ ideas, 
and if they feel safe and comfortable with their teachers. In high-scoring 
schools there is a high level of care and communication between students 
and teachers. See Appendix E fora detailed description of the categories 
charted above. 



Figure 21 

Teacher-Parent Trust in Annenberg Schools 




This measure indicates the extent to which parents and teachers support 
each other to improve student learning and feel mutual respect. Teachers 
were asked if they feel they are partners with parents in educating 
children, if they receive good parental support, if the staff works hard to 
build trust with parents, and if teachers respect parents. A high score 
indicates very supportive relations among teachers and parents. See 
Appendix E fora detailed description of the categories charted above. 
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of the essential supports and the statistical significance 
of differences in change between Annenberg and non- 
Annenberg schools and are controlled for a number 
of school demographic characteristics including school 
size. Our teacher-level analyses describe changes in 
elements of the essential supports across Annenberg 
schools and do not control for such characteristics. 
School size may explain the differences in these analy- 
ses. In small schools, levels of teacher-parent trust are 
higher than in large schools. Our school-level analy- 
ses revealed a higher level of parent-teacher trust in 
1999 than in 1997 (see Appendix D). Our teacher- 
level analyses showed that parent-teacher trust was 
lower in 1999 than in 1997 (see Figure 21). The lat- 
ter analysis did not control for school size and may 
therefore be skewed to reflect more strongly the views 
of the greater number of teachers in our sample who 
teach in large schools. 

School instructional 
Program Coherence 

Examples from the Field 

Several of our field research schools have worked spe- 
cifically to increase the coherence of their instructional 
programs. Principals have reduced the number of pro- 
grams in their schools, cutting ones that do not align 
well with their mission and goals for development. 
In other schools, principals have worked with teach- 
ers to coordinate curriculum and instruction within 
and across grade levels and promote greater com- 
monality in their approach to instruction. These 
principals also supply common curricular and in- 
structional materials. 

Linus Carl Pauling 
Elementary School 

The principal at Pauling Elementary School has 
worked hard to focus her teachers attention on a com- 
mon curricular and instructional framework. She pro- 
motes this framework by finding appropriate 
resources, involving teachers in decisions concerning 
the framework, and giving teachers some measure of 



instructional autonomy within its parameters. Al- 
though she strongly supports her teachers, she does 
not hesitate to press her own views about instruction. 

In 1997 and 1998 there were many different pro- 
grams and external partners at Pauling. Although 
teachers felt many of these programs worked well, the 
number of different programs was overwhelming. By 
1999, the principal had eliminated all but the 
Annenberg external partner, whose instructional phi- 
losophy matched hers and who had been working with 
a group of Pauling teachers for several years. Between 
1998 and 1999, Paulings School Improvement Plan 
(SIP) was revised substantially. Instead of cataloging 
many unrelated programs and activities, it promoted 
a single set of instructional practices. The principal 
explained the importance of this change: 

I think teachers first need to focus on the vision 
of the school — the words of the SIP I think that 
is important because I go to so many schools 
where the staff and administration say they are 
doing one thing and the SIP says something 
totally different. 

The principal sees the SIP as more reflective of teach- 
ers’ opinions and believes that it has helped promote 
teacher commitment to a more coherent instructional 
approach. 

[The SIP is] not different, just better. . . . Teach- 
ers have full ownership [of the instructional pro- 
grams] this year. In the past it was, “Yeah, she 
[the principal] wants to do it,” but now . . . they 
are into it, at least 95 percent of them. 

In 1999 the principal established a leadership team 
and included more teachers in the decision making 
process. As a result, there is even greater commitment 
by teachers to the instructional approach. 

Development Across 
Annenberg Schools 

Survey data indicate that instructional program co- 
herence rose slightly across the city between 1997 and 
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1999, but that this increase was not statistically sig- 
nificant. At the same time, however, coherence in 
Annenberg schools fluctuated, rising from 1994 to 
1997, then declining slightly from 1997 to 1999.^® 
This decline is not statistically significant. The net 
result of these changes is that in 1999 instructional 
program coherence in Annenberg schools was lower 
than in demographically comparable non- 
Annenberg schools. This difference is statistically 
significant. Figure 22 displays changes in instruc- 
tional program coherence in Annenberg schools 
between 1994 and 1999. 



Summary of Findings 

Between the 1996-97 and 1998-99 school years, ev- 
ery one of the 14 Chicago Annenberg field research 
schools made a concerted effort to get better, and yet 
only seven of them developed on one or more essen- 
tial support. School development was most prevalent 
in areas of school leadership and teacher professional 
community and to some extent in parent and com- 
munity support. We found relatively few instances of 
schoolwide development in student learning climate 
and instruction or in the overarching supports of so- 
cial trust and instructional program coherence. At the 



Figure 22 

School Instructional Program Coherence 
in Annenberg Schools 
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This measure assesses the degree to which teachers feel the programs at their school are coordinated 
with each other and with the school’s mission. Teachers were asked, for example, if the materials in their 
schools are consistent both within and across grades, if there is sustained attention to quality program 
implementation, and if changes at the school have helped promote the school’s goals for student learning. 
A high score on this measure means a school’s programs are coordinated and consistent with the school’s 
goals for student learning, enabling the development of a high quality core progam. See Appendix E for a 
detailed description of the categories charted above. 
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same time that we found somewhat slow progress in 
school-level development, our field research revealed 
more common instances of development among in- 
dividual teachers and groups of teachers. We found 
many examples of individual teachers and groups of 
teachers working together better and teaching their 
students more effectively. Although it remains to be 
seen whether these changes will translate into school- 
level development, they are a good start. 

Analyses of teacher and student survey data reveal 
patterns of development across Annenberg schools 
that are consistent with field research findings. To- 
gether, survey analyses and field research lead to the 
conclusion that Annenberg schools indeed developed 
in a number of small, but significant ways between 
1996 and 1999. While much of the development of 
Annenberg schools reflects school development 
citywide, there are several areas of development in 
which Annenberg schools have surpassed demographi- 
cally comparable non-Annenberg schools. 

Annenberg schools have developed in several areas 
of school leadership. Principal instructional leader- 
ship has strengthened, school leadership has become 
more inclusive, there is more extensive use of joint 
problem solving, and teacher influence in school-level 
decision making has increased. The increase in teacher 
influence in decision making in Annenberg schools 
surpassed that of non-Annenberg schools. Annenberg 
schools have also developed in several areas of teacher 
professional community. Annenberg schools strength- 
ened their focus on student learning and orientation 
toward innovation, and increased reflective dialogue 
about teaching and learning. With regard to the last 
of these changes, Annenberg schools surpassed non- 
Annenberg schools. 

Aspects of parent and community support have also 
grown stronger. Parents became more involved in 
schools and provided more support for student learn- 
ing at home. Teachers took greater advantage of com- 



munity resources in Annenberg schools than in non- 
Annenberg schools and Annenberg schools’ commu- 
nities offered more support to students. 

Survey data indicate that teacher-student trust 
developed in Annenberg schools and in schools 
citywide. These data also reveal no significant 
change in school instructional program coherence 
among Annenberg schools. 

There was less development in student learning 
climate and quality instruction than in the other es- 
sential supports. Classroom personalism, or the sup- 
port teachers extend to students, increased in 
Annenberg schools and schools across the system. At 
the same time, in Annenberg schools and in schools 
systemwide, press toward academic achievement and 
peer support for academic work declined and inci- 
dents of disciplinary action increased. There was an 
increase in the use of interactive instruction in read- 
ing and language arts, but a decline in the use of in- 
teractive instruction in mathematics in Annenberg 
schools and schools systemwide. There were no 
changes in teachers’ use of didactic teaching in 
Annenberg schools or in the system as a whole. 

Before the Annenberg Challenge began, Annenberg 
schools were no different from demographically com- 
parable non-Annenberg schools on our measures of 
the essential supports. Because our survey measures 
are school-level aggregations, even the small 
schoolwide changes we detected signal significant 
change in how teachers and students report school 
development. The development we documented in 
school organizational capacity in Annenberg schools 
lays a foundation for further development, particu- 
larly with respect to student learning climate and high 
quality instruction. In our final reports, we will be 
able to draw on five years of data to determine whether 
the development documented through the first three 
years of the Chicago Challenge has deepened and ex- 
tended to other areas. 
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VI. Student Outcomes 



I n this section we present an initial look at stu- 
dent academic achievement and changes in sev- 
eral social and psychological student outcomes 
in Chicago Annenberg schools. We approached our 
analyses expecting to find little if any improvement. 
We thought this way for two reasons. First, our analy- 
ses examine changes in student outcomes for only the 
first three years of Annenberg support of school 
development. Three years is a very short period for 
any systematic changes in student outcomes to oc- 
cur, particularly if predicated on meaningful school 
development. 

Second, our analyses of school development show 
that although Annenberg schools are developing, for 
the most part their development mirrors patterns of 
school development citywide. In only a few areas of 
school organizational capacity — leadership, profes- 
sional community, and parent and community sup- 
port — do we see Annenberg schools exceeding more' 
commonly experienced patterns of development. We 
do not yet see significant differences between 
Annenberg schools and schools citywide in the es- 
sential supports most proximal to student learning 
and development — student learning climate and in- 
struction. Thus, without yet seeing more systematic 
breakthroughs in development, we would not expect 
to find many differences in student outcomes between 
Annenberg schools and the system as a whole. As the 
findings we report in this section indicate, we were 
on target. We will look at student outcomes again in 
our final reports using five years of data. At that time 
we will be able to see if some preliminary indicators 
of student achievement hold up. 

Our assessment of student academic achievement 
was based on analyses of gains on the reading and 
math portions of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS). 
In addition, we looked to relevant findings from other 
Chicago Annenberg Research Project reports that 
examine classroom tasks and student work as alterna- 



tive indicators of classroom learning and student 
achievement. 

We examined four social-psychological student 
outcomes: (a) student engagement in school, (b) sense 
of self-efficacy, (c) classroom behavior, and (d) social 
competence. Engagement refers to students interest 
and engagement in learning and whether they work 
hard to do their best in school. Self-efficacy refers to 
students’ confidence in their own academic abilities 
and the possibility for success on even the most diffi- 
cult work. Classroom behavior refers to the extent to 
which students in a classroom respect each other, work 
well together, and help each other learn. It also con- 
siders student disruption of classroom activity. Finally, 
social competence refers to students’ sense that they 
listen well to what others have to say; share, help, and 
work well with other students; and help resolve argu- 
ments. We used data from the Consortium’s 1994, 
1997, and 1999 student surveys to examine change 
in Annenberg schools in these outcomes over time 
and to test for differences between Annenberg and 
demographically comparable non-Annenberg schools. 

Student Achievement 
on the ITBS 

Test scores in Chicago public elementary schools have 
been rising for several years. A recent Consortium 
Research Data Brief reported that between 1992 and 
1999, ITBS scores have increased in both reading and 
math (see Figure 23).^^ We compared achievement 
trends in Annenberg schools with those of demo- 
graphically comparable non-Annenberg schools and 
found no statistically significant differences between 
them in the adjusted gains in student ITBS scores. 
Thus, we can say that student achievement in 
Annenberg schools, as measured by the ITBS, has 
followed general systemwide trends of improvement. 
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Citywide ITBS Grade Equivalents by Age 
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Social-Psychological 

Outcomes 

Like student achievement, student sociaLpsychologi- 
cal outcomes in Annenberg schools mirror citywide 
trends. We found no statistically significant changes 
in student selfiefficacy and social competence between 
1997 and 1999 in both Annenberg and non- 
Annenberg schools. However, we did find statistically 
significant declines in student academic engagement 
and classroom behavior during this period in both 
Annenberg and non-Annenberg schools (see Figures 
24 and 25). In other words, students were less inter- 
ested in their classes and the topics they studied in 
1999 than they were in 1997. They were also less likely 
to work hard to do their best. Moreover, student class- 
room behavior eroded during this period of time. Ac- 
cording to our measure of classroom behavior, 
students were less likely to get along well, treat each 
other with respect, solve problems together, and help 
each other learn. They were more likely to report that 
students just look out for themselves and disrupt class. 

We find these changes discouraging and are un- 
certain of what might explain them. They may reflect 
student responses to any number of factors from the 
quality of instruction to the pressures of high-stakes 
testing and accountability. Nevertheless, we do not 
have data that can explain these changes and any ef- 
fort on our part to do so would be mere speculation. 

A Look Ahead 

In addition to measuring basic skills achievement on 
the ITBS, the Chicago Annenberg Research Project 
is examining students’ production of high quality, 
authentic intellectual work in their classrooms that 
reflects higher-level thinking, interpretation, and in- 
depth conceptual understanding. Authentic intellec- 
tual work involves student construction of new 
knowledge and elaborated communication of ideas 
and explanations to others. 

We collect samples of classroom assignments from 
our Annenberg field research schools and score them 
by their intellectual challenge. We also collect samples 
of student work produced in response to the most 



Figure 24 

Student Academic Engagement in 
Annenberg Schools 
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This measure examines student interest and engagement in learning. 
Students responded to items regarding whether they are interested in 
their class and the topics studied. They also reported whether they work 
hard to do their best. A high score means greater individual engagement 
in learning. See Appendix E fora detailed description of the categories 
charted above. 



Figure 25 

Student Classroom Behavior In Annenberg Schools 
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This measure asks if classmates treat each other with respect, work 
together well, and help each other learn, and if other students disrupt 
class, like to put others down, and don’t care about each other. In high 
scoring schools, positive behaviors are prevalent, and the problem 
behaviors are less prevalent. See Appendix E for a detailed description 
of the categories charted above. 
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Figure 26 

Student Achievement is Associated with 
Development of the Essential Supports, 

1996-1999 
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challenging assignments and score them by intellectual quality. To date, 
we have collected and analyzed three years of classroom assignments and a 
baseline sample of student work. During the fifth and final year of data 
collection for this project, we will gather a fourth sample of classroom 
assignments and a second sample of student work. In addition to im- 
provement in the challenge of classroom assignments, these samples 
will also allow us to chart improvement in the intellectual quality of 
student work. While final analyses of these data have not yet been con- 
ducted, we can make some initial observations about student achieve- 
ment from our analyses to date. 

In our first report on classroom assignments and student work, Fred 
Newmann and his colleagues found statistically significant positive rela- 
tionships between the level of intellectual challenge reflected in classroom 
assignments and the quality of intellectual work produced by students. 

In other words, the greater the intellectual challenge of classroom assign- 
ments, the more likely students were to produce high quality intellectual 
work. The lower the intellectual challenge of classroom assignments, the 
less likely students were to produce high quality intellectual work. In sub- 
sequent analyses, Newmann and his colleagues found significant positive 
relationships between the intellectual challenge of classroom tasks and one- 
year gains in student achievement as measured by both the ITBS and the 
Illinois Goals Assessment Program.^^ 



These findings provide evi- 
dence that intellectually challeng- 
ing classroom assignments 
promote student achievement in 
terms of both standardized test 
scores and authentic intellectual 
student work and suggest that as 
the intellectual challenge of class- 
room assignments increases, so 
too will student achievement. A 
third analysis of these data indi- 
cates that the quality of classroom 
assignments in our field research 
schools has increased slowly be- 
tween 1996 and 1999.^" We 
would expect, then, that increases 
in the quality of student intellec- 
tual work — and gains on stan- 
dardized tests — might follow. 

In addition, while we do not 
see overall differences between 
Annenberg and non-Annenberg 
schools on academic achievement 
and other student outcome mea- 
sures, our field research provides 
some preliminary evidence that 
the school development we are 
now documenting may lead to 
gains in student achievement in 
the future. As shown in Figure 26, 
in the seven field research schools 
where development in the essen- 
tial supports has occurred, the raw 
school average ITBS scores in 
math and reading have risen at 
higher rates between 1996 and 
1999 than in the non-developing 
field research schools. While these 
average ITBS scores are very rough 
indicators of academic achieve- 
ment, the pattern is nonetheless 
clear that the schools developing 
on essential supports are also do- 
ing better in terms of student 
achievement. 
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VII. Promoting School Development 
Stories of Three Schools 



T his section of our report presents stories of 
three schools and their efforts to promote 
school development. These stories are based 
on three years of field research from the 1996-97 to 
1998-99 school year. The first two stories are of Nelson 
Mandela and Rigoberta Menchu Elementary Schools. 
Both are examples of developing schools. The third is 
of Myrdal Elementary School, a school that has 
struggled and achieved relatively little development. 

Mandela Elementary School experienced mixed 
success in its efforts to develop. It strengthened sev- 
eral essential supports including leadership, profes- 
sional community, and, to some extent, student 
learning climate and classroom instruction. These suc- 
cesses were brought about by different and sometimes 
competing agendas promoted by the principal and 
by a group of teachers working closely with the schools 
Annenberg external partner. Mandela seemed to make 
the most progress when these agendas converged. Less 
progress was made when they did not. Areas where 
development agendas were not aligned became sources 
of tension and conflict and might compromise the 
schools ongoing efforts to develop. 

The story of Menchu Elementary School illustrates 
the coordinated, concurrent development of multiple 
essential supports with a central focus on instmctional 
improvement. Between 1996 and 1999, Menchu de- 
veloped school leadership, professional community, 
quality instruction, and some aspects of parent and 
community involvement and student learning climate. 
Menchu s principal and its Annenberg external part- 
ner worked together to implement a new literacy pro- 
gram, develop teacher leadership, improve teacher 
professional development, and strengthen student aca- 
demic and social supports. Instrumental to Menchu s 
development was a group of well-trained literacy co- 
ordinators who promoted the literacy program and 
provided onsite professional development opportu- 
nities to teachers, new structures for teacher involve- 



ment in school-level planning and decision making, 
and new systems of student and staff assessment and 
accountability. Teachers became more active in 
schoolwide decision and policy making. Parent in- 
volvement developed through increased volunteer op- 
portunities and parent groups. 

Myrdal Elementary School is an example of a school 
that achieved little success. Efforts to develop leader- 
ship, professional community, and parent involvement 
faltered for a variety of reasons and compromised other 
efforts to promote instructional improvement. A 
somewhat autocratic principal, the departure of key 
teacher leaders, and a weak relationship with its 
Annenberg external partner affected Myrdals devel- 
opment of the essential supports and made it diffi- 
cult for the school’s development efforts to gain 
traction. Both in 1996 and in 1999, Myrdals princi- 
pal made most decisions with little teacher input. 
Teachers seldom met except for social occasions. Even 
when given opportunities to collaborate, most teach- 
ers chose not to do so. Parent involvement was essen- 
tially nonexistent and there were no strategies to 
improve it. The schools physical plant was in disre- 
pair and lack of discipline and frequent classroom in- 
terruptions seriously hindered efforts to develop 
instruction. Student behavior was chaotic, instruc- 
tion focused on basic skills, and there was little in- 
structional program coherence. 

Our intention in presenting these stories is to pro- 
vide rich descriptions and insights into the processes, 
complexities, and problems in promoting school de- 
velopment. These stories are works in progress and 
we have yet to see how they will turn out. Each ends 
with particular issues, tensions, or dilemmas that may 
play important roles in ongoing development. Their 
experiences, together with all of our 14 field research 
schools, suggest specific lessons about how schools 
develop. These lessons will be presented in the next 
section of this report. 
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Nelson Mandela 
Elementary School 

Mandela is housed in a turn-of-the-century building 
on a tree-lined street. Enrolling slightly less than 700 
students in pre- kindergarten through eighth grade, 
Mandela’s student population is mostly African 
American and 85 percent low income. Even so, 
Mandela serves fewer low-income students than more 
than three-quarters of Chicago’s public elementary 
schools. At the same time, more of Mandela’s stu- 
dents are in foster care than 90 percent of CPS schools. 
Of ongoing concern to Mandela’s principal and 
teachers is the school’s low academic performance. 
In 1996, students scored at around the 30th per- 
centile on the reading and math portions of the 
Illinois Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS). Not quite half 
of the school’s eighth-grade students graduate from 
a Chicago public high school. 

A Determined Principal 

Efforts to promote school development at Mandela 
have come mainly from two sources — the principal, 
Mr. Knight, who was strongly influenced by CPS cen- 
tral administration policies, and a group of teachers 
who worked closely with Mandela’s Annenberg ex- 
ternal partner and network. Their agendas for school 
development converged in some areas, but conflicted 
in others. 

When we began our study of Mandela, Knight had 
been the principal for five years. From the beginning 
of his tenure, he established a steady presence that 
gave the school a feeling of tradition and stability. A 
strict disciplinarian, he was often seen in the hallways 
greeting teachers, dealing with administrative details, 
and speaking with students and parents. He paid close 
attention to CPS central administration policies and 
took their implementation seriously. He supported 
other initiatives for school development when they 
meshed with his own beliefs about good classroom 
instruction. Knight was determined to promote the 
success of his students. He saw CPS policies and his 
own ideas about good teaching as the best ways to 
help his students succeed. He pursued each with de- 
termination. 



Knight held particularly strong views about the 
need for teachers to reduce their reliance on lectures 
and other whole class instructional methods and to 
place more emphasis on teaching students in small 
groups. He made these views clear to his teachers and 
to us in an interview: 

I don’t believe in whole class teaching. When I 
came here that’s what they were doing. Some 
people still want to do it. But I tell them that I 
don’t want that because I don’t think it’s the best 
way to teach reading. ... I tell them I expect 
them to teach in small groups. ... I am very 
adamant about that . . . particularly with pri- 
mary. ... I tell them, “J^st do it for me. You 
know what I’m looking for.” 

Knight has described his leadership as inclusive, 
but evidence suggests that it can be peppered with 
authoritarian decision making. He admitted that there 
have been times he has taken action based on his per- 
sonal beliefs rather than on a group consensus, espe- 
cially about what he considers to be good teaching 
practice. In our interviews, teachers seemed to accept 
his leadership style. Some were thankful that they were 
given any opportunity at all to express ideas and offer 
opinions about Knight’s proposals. For the most part, 
teachers were neither critical nor especially comple- 
mentary of their principal. One offered a view that 
seemed consistent with most teachers’ feelings, “I 
would say the leadership is very respectful and expec- 
tations are high.” 

A Collaborative and Influential 
Group of Teachers 

In 1996, Mandela began working with its Annenberg 
external partner, the university-based Teachers’ De- 
velopment Collaborative (TDC). TDC focused on 
two major development goals — building teacher lead- 
ership and professional community, and improving 
classroom instruction. It worked to achieve these goals 
by forming teacher work groups within schools, bring- 
ing those groups together in across-network events, 
and providing network and school-level professional 
development. TDC assumed that through collabora- 
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tive work and learning, teachers would be able to iden- 
tify the best means for improving instruction. Because 
theTDC network focused on instruction in the sixth 
through eighth grades, only teachers from these grade 
levels participated in its activities. 

In 1996, a group of sixth-, seventh-, and eighth- 
grade teachers began to meet once a week before 
school with aTDC staff member. During these meet- 
ings they developed group goals, discussed how to 
run effective meetings, planned professional develop- 
ment activities, and kept up-to-date on information 
from the network. These same teachers met at other 
times during the week to share new ideas from con- 
ferences they attended, discuss curricular and instruc- 
tional issues such as thematic units and the use of 
literature circles, and brainstorm on how to imple- 
ment advisory periods well. 

Some Mandela teachers also participated in net- 
work leadership meetings organized by the external 
partner. At these meetings, teachers planned devel- 
opment activities for their own schools and the net- 
work. They also used these meetings to exchange 
information and attend professional development ses- 
sions led by outside experts in subject matter content 
and instruction. Teachers from Mandela who partici- 
pated regularly in these network activities saw im- 
mense benefit from the opportunity to interact with 
teachers from other schools. They brought back what 
they had learned to their school and organized devel- 
opment activities there. 

The group of Annenberg teachers worked in rela- 
tive isolation from the principal and from other teach- 
ers. Although Knight kept abreast of and consented 
to the Annenberg groups activities, he rarely joined 
them. These teachers distinguished themselves from 
their colleagues. Because the group focused on the 
upper grades, teachers at lower grades were not in- 
cluded. From the inception of the group, Mandela 
teachers were very much aware of who was an 
“Annenberg teacher” and who was not. Those who 
participated were usually the most active in taking 
advantage of outside learning opportunities such as 
attending regular network meetings, going to state 
and national conferences, or pursuing coursework for 
a middle school teaching endorsement. Annenberg 
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teachers were regularly seen working with the exter- 
nal partner and they appeared to be the only teachers 
who met regularly on their own time. Teachers from 
the lower grades made inconsistent use of their com- 
mon weekly planning period for meetings or collabo- 
rative work. 

Although Annenberg activity at Mandela began 
with a very specific focus and involved teachers from 
only the sixth through eighth grades, its influence on 
school development grew over time. Annenberg teach- 
ers were able to assert their ideas about instructional 
improvement in small ways. They also became mod- 
els of collaboration for others and, by 1999, collabo- 
ration was being emphasized throughout the school. 
One school leader noted: 

Many of the [external partner s] ideas have been 
adopted, the whole school is adopting them, 
such as the team meetings. They have team 
meetings at the primary level, and thats fine 
because you need that articulation regardless of 
grade level. 

Knight agreed that the Annenberg teachers’ work had 
an impact on the rest of the school. Some teachers 
who did not participate in the Annenberg group be- 
gan to express interest in working together more as a 
school-within-a-school. Knight himself began to en- 
courage grade-level teachers and departments to op- 
erate more as teams, setting aside more time for 
collaboration with designated teacher leaders. 

The influence Annenberg teachers had on their 
colleagues is illustrated well in the development of 
Mandela’s School Improvement Plan (SIP). The SIP 
played an important role at Mandela. It was followed 
closely and guided decisions concerning school de- 
velopment. Throughout the period of our study, 
teachers worked on the committee that developed the 
SIP. In 1998, teachers in the Annenberg group 
joined the committee. This allowed them to assert 
their agenda and direct resources to support it. See- 
ing the influence exercised by the Annenberg teach- 
ers, other groups of teachers began meeting and in 
1999 they had developed goals they wanted to in- 
clude in the SIP. 
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Different Agendas— Some 
Convergence, Some Conflict 

Beyond the development of teacher collaboration, 
Mandela’s principal and Annenberg teachers pursued 
different agendas for school development. Knight 
focused primarily on improving student test scores 
and school discipline and safety. He strongly empha- 
sized building test preparation into routine classroom 
instruction and moving teachers away from their re- 
liance on whole class teaching methods toward small 
group instruction. 

Knight also supported teacher professional devel- 
opment and he provided his staff with many differ- 
ent opportunities to pursue it. A newly hired reading 
resource specialist was available to consult with teach- 
ers from all grade levels both individually and in 
groups. Money for substitute teachers was available 
on a limited basis for teachers to attend professional 
development activities, provided those activities were 
focused on school priorities. Some day-long teacher 
institutes were scheduled on curriculum alignment 
and other CPS initiatives. Guest speakers were occa- 
sionally brought in to lead these in-service programs. 

Although the principal and the Annenberg teach- 
ers pursued different agendas, they converged around 
the issue of reducing the size of instructional groups. 
The group of Annenberg teachers stressed the impor- 
tance of developing more personalized, supportive 
teacher-student relationships; using small instructional 
groups and student advisories to promote those rela- 
tionships; and promoting more contextualized in- 
struction, integrated, cross-disciplinary thematic units, 
and literature-based approaches to teaching reading 
and language arts. By 1999, Mandela was able to re- 
duce class and instructional group size. Students were 
placed in small groups for reading instruction. Classes 
in the upper grades were divided in half during re- 
source periods. Older students participated in small 
group advisories. In kindergarten, classroom parents 
were hired to assist teachers and provide more indi- 
vidualized instruction. 

Although Mandela made progress in this area, there 
remained several others where school development 
efforts lacked alignment and even produced some ten- 
sion and conflict. While Knight emphasized the im- 
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portance of school security, order, and discipline, 
Annenberg teachers sought to develop departmental- 
ized teaching in the middle grades. Knight’s concern 
over security, discipline, and safety was rooted in his 
perception that Mandela students were unable to con- 
trol their behavior. Increased gang activity in the 
neighborhood only exacerbated this concern. For 
Knight, students changing classrooms created the 
potential for misbehavior and disorder. Therefore, in 
1999, he eliminated departmental scheduling for 
many eighth-grade students. To Knight, increasing 
order and preventing unruly behavior took precedence 
over the curriculum. The teachers we interviewed 
corroborated this. 

Knight and the Annenberg teachers also disagreed 
on what should be the primary focus of classroom 
instruction. Knight firmly believed in the importance 
of student performance on the ITBS and the Illinois 
Goals Assessment Program (IGAP). He explained in 
an interview, “You better remember what the bottom 
line is when it comes to how they are going to rate 
our schools and our jobs. And that is a score.” 
Mandela’s SIP for the 1998-99 school year reflected 
this emphasis on testing. It included plans to better 
align all aspects of the curriculum with the ITBS and 
IGAP, and to integrate test-taking skills throughout 
teachers’ lesson plans. 

Within this context, Mandela’s Annenberg teach- 
ers worked to develop and implement more contex- 
tualized instruction, greater use of thematic units, and 
a literature-based approach to teaching reading and 
language arts. The Annenberg coordinator at Mandela 
provided the following example of what the group 
was trying to accomplish; 

We sat together and tried to develop an inter- 
disciplinary unit and the theme of the unit was 
harmony. We thought about how we could in- 
tegrate the idea of harmony into social studies 
and in reading. It was more difficult in math, 
but there were some things that the math teacher 
came up with in terms of word problems that 
were based on harmony. . . . [But,] it’s been frag- 
mented. You know your first time has snags. 
After we finish advisory, we’re going to sit down 
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and discuss what worked and didn t work and 
what we can do to make it successful for next 
year. So thats a goal we have for the future. 

Another Annenberg teacher expressed how important 
it was to develop instruction that connects students 
to real life experiences: 

Every time I put my lessons together ... I 
have found that if I don’t try to make it appli- 
cable in some sort of way or relate it to their 
interests ... I lose them. ... [I] help them get 
meaning from [the subject matter]. You know, 
“What s the purpose of all this?” “What sig- 
nificance does it have?” “How does it connect 
to my life, to my experience?” That’s the way 
I motivate them to be enthusiastic about the 
lesson. 

The Annenberg teachers’ efforts to develop instruc- 
tion often clashed with the emphasis placed on stu- 
dent performance on standardized tests. It was evident 
from interviews with teachers and the principal, as 
well as the school’s SIP documents, that classroom 
instruction was driven overwhelmingly by the tests. 
One teacher characterized the influence of standard- 
ized tests: 

A very huge deal. That’s the top priority, teach- 
ing to the standardized tests, making sure we 
cover the skills that are going to be on the 
standardized tests. A top priority, I mean . . . 
a top priority. 

She continued with a description of how her personal 
classroom instruction was influenced by the tests: 

I prepare [the students] for the test throughout 
the year. The principal really emphasizes to us 
at the beginning of the year not to wait to start 
covering the skills and the content but to do it 
throughout the year. [Then,] two weeks before 
the test what I usually do is give them a practice 
test just to get them prepared as to how the test 
is going to look. 



The Annenberg teachers expressed frustration over 
the emphasis Knight placed on the tests. At the same 
time, they conceded that the school was essentially 
graded on how well the students scored and that teach- 
ers must therefore work to enhance student perfor- 
mance. Further, the Annenberg teachers noted that 
while they tried to use a more literature-based ap- 
proach to teaching reading and language arts in their 
classrooms, it was often difficult given the context. It 
seemed even more difficult to imagine how the in- 
structional improvements developed by the 
Annenberg teachers and the external partner might 
spread to other teachers at the school, particularly to 
those who relied on basal texts and were reluctant to 
integrate subject matter content. 

In all, although Mandela made progress develop- 
ing leadership, professional community, and instruc- 
tion and student learning climate from its movement 
toward smaller instructional groups, its success ap- 
pears tempered by the lack of alignment among mul- 
tiple development agendas and the tensions and 
conflicts that lack produced. Mandela may find other 
areas where these agendas can converge and, hope- 
fully, more progress toward school development will 
be made. Unfortunately, this may be difficult to ac- 
complish in the short term. At the end of our 1999 
field research, we learned of growing conflict between 
Mandela’s Annenberg coordinator and the principal 
over a number of issues. The conflict had apparently 
grown intense enough that the coordinator was plan- 
ning to leave the school. Neither the coordinator nor 
the principal mentioned this problem in their inter- 
views. Nevertheless, this situation clearly makes 
Mandela’s ongoing efforts to promote school devel- 
opment more complicated. 

Rigoberta Menchu 
Elementary School 

Menchu Elementary School is located in a commu- 
nity that has been economically devastated by a de- 
cline in industrial manufacturing. Most community 
members lost their jobs when local plants shut down. 
As a result, poverty in the area is very high. Only 59 
percent of adults in the community are high school 
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graduates. Ninety-five percent of Menchus students 
come from low-income families. The school popula- 
tion is more than 60 percent Mexican American and 
approximately 30 percent African American. With 
more than 1,300 students and 80 faculty members, 
Menchu is one of the largest elementary schools in 
the city. 

Menchu is working hard to help its students suc- 
ceed not only in school, but also in life. The school 
is committed to giving students and the commu- 
nity something more. The principal, Mr. Puentes, 
explained: 

I think that the underlying principle for me is that 
there’s a lot of injustice for children. ... All the 
adults in this building should be working for ad- 
vocacy and jusdce for kids. . . . Its not enough 

improving the academic life for kids WeVe got 

to improve the quality of life. Kids . . . have to say, 

‘‘I have the power to do. I have the power to change 
my life.” 

Between 1993 and 1999, Menchu and its external 
partner. Urban Opportunities, implemented an ex- 
tensive range of coordinated school development ini- 
tiatives. At the center of these initiatives was a 
comprehensive literacy program. The school and its 
external partner worked to develop school leadership 
and provide strong professional development for 
teachers around this program. In addition, Menchu 
and Urban Opportunities worked to develop a more 
effective academic and social support system for stu- 
dents, including increasing parent involvement and 
support from local community organizations. 
Menchus relationship with Urban Opportunities pre- 
dated its association with the Annenberg Challenge. 

A Comprehensive 
Literacy Program 

Since 1993, Menchu has worked with Urban Op- 
portunities to implement a comprehensive literacy 
program. At the primary level, the program is built 



on a well-established national reading program that 
has been used by school systems for more than 20 
years and is supported by considerable empirical evi- 
dence that it is effective with low-income, academi- 
cally at-risk students. At the intermediate and upper 
grades, Menchus literacy program was developed from 
the work of several regional literacy projects. 

Although it has different components at the pri- 
mary and the intermediate and upper levels, the lit- 
eracy program is organized around a broad set of 
principles that balance basic skill development with 
more intellectually rigorous literature-based instruc- 
tion. It integrates reading and writing, promotes writ- 
ing across the curriculum, and incorporates thematic 
learning, student assessments, home and community 
involvement, and consideration of multiple learning 
styles. Moreover, it emphasizes the importance of 
teacher professional community to support its imple- 
mentation. 

During the 1997-98 school year, Menchu and 
Urban Opportunities launched individualized read- 
ing assessments for students in kindergarten and the 
first and second grades. These assessments were ad- 
ministered to students three times a year and they 
helped teachers identify what students needed to un- 
derstand in order to progress to the next level of in- 
struction. They also served the broader functions of 
promoting a common language among teachers for 
discussing student achievement, making concern for 
student growth a more public issue, promoting a fo- 
cused evaluation of programs, targeting differentiated 
services, and supporting decisions about the alloca- 
tion of resources. 

Implementing these assessments effectively was a 
massive undertaking and the school faced many chal- 
lenges. The primary grade literacy coordinator was 
responsible for assessing students in 20 classrooms. 
The effort required recruiting volunteers to help co- 
ordinate the testing activities and manage the exten- 
sive amount of records that were generated. Teachers 
had to find time to administer these assessments while 
juggling their already heavy teaching loads. 
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Developing and Expanding 
School Leadership 

A key strategy for promoting this literacy program 
and school development in general was the develop- 
ment and expansion of school leadership. This oc- 
curred in three ways. First, Urban Opportunities 
worked closely with Fuentes to develop his leader- 
ship capacity. Second, as discussed below, new full- 
time teacher leadership positions were established to 
promote teacher professional development and in- 
structional improvement. Third, new opportunities 
were created for expanded teacher involvement in 
school-level planning and decision making. 

In 1996, with support from Urban Opportunities, 
Fuentes organized an Improvement Council to set 
overall goals for the school and to develop and moni- 
tor Menchus SIP. The Council also served as a forum 
where teachers could bring their concerns. Coun- 
cil members were representative of the whole 
Menchu community and included an assistant prin- 
cipal, a counselor, two literacy coordinators, two 
school-community representatives, and a teacher 
from each grade level. 

Initially, Fuentes planned and led the Improvement 
Councils meetings and teacher members carried in- 
formation back to their respective grade levels. When 
Urban Opportunities first recommended that teach- 
ers be more proactive in setting and monitoring policy, 
most were reluctant. One teacher said, “We re here to 
hear whats coming down, and we’re not of the mind 
set of what we should send up.” With time, however, 
teachers felt they needed to be more involved in deci- 
sion making. The Council realized it needed leader- 
ship training and, by 1999, it had developed to the 
point where the principal was more a participant than 
director. The Council chose its own facilitator and 
recorder. Council members developed meeting agen- 
das with the principal rather than by the principal 
alone, and minutes were distributed to all faculty 
members and to the Local School Council. The Coun- 
cil had become more cohesive, focused, and resolute 
than it had been in past years. 

The growth of leadership at Menchu, particularly 
among its teacher leaders, is illustrated well in events 



surrounding the Improvement Councils development 
of the 1999 SIP. Urban Opportunities had helped the 
staff conduct a comprehensive review of school op- 
erations through extensive data collection and analy- 
sis. Together, Urban Opportunities and the staff 
identified the schools strengths and weaknesses and 
had begun to set priorities for the coming year. At the 
final planning meeting, the Councils teacher mem- 
bers came prepared to assert themselves. 

Prior to this meeting, the teachers had caucused to 
include a new proposal in the SIP. That proposal 
would name the schools literacy program as the frame- 
work for teacher evaluation. In doing so, these teach- 
ers made public what they believed to be a 
long-standing problem in the school — administrative 
tolerance of low-performing teachers. The proposal 
charged Fuentes to take action. This was the first time 
that teachers had challenged the administration so di- 
rectly. It was also the first time that teacher leaders 
had taken a public stance to promote faculty account- 
ability. Although the proposal did not appear in the 
final version of the SIP, Fuentes planned to use the 
literacy framework to guide future teacher evaluations. 

Fuentes was placed in the difficult position of ma- 
neuvering between different groups of Menchu teach- 
ers. Teachers on the Improvement Council wanted 
him to push harder and take low-performing teach- 
ers to task. The literacy coordinators, teachers released 
from their classroom teaching duties to help their 
colleagues implement the literacy program, felt over- 
burdened and under-appreciated. They looked to the 
administration to provide more support for their 
work. In addition, by pushing harder for teacher ac- 
countability, Fuentes knew he risked creating new 
tensions between himself and low-performing teach- 
ers who were already feeling alienated. Fuentes had 
to work through these dynamics and try to build the 
consensus, commitment, and trust needed to promote 
and sustain schoolwide implementation of the literacy 
program. These tensions and dilemmas set out im- 
portant challenges for Menchus expanded base of 
leadership. It remains to be seen how they will be re- 
solved and what impact they may have on the schools 
development efforts. 
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Promoting Teacher 
Professional Development 

With the help of Urban Opportunities, Menchu cre- 
ated impressive internal resources for teacher profes- 
sional development. Much of this professional 
development was focused on implementing the lit- 
eracy program and was provided by three literacy co- 
ordinators. These coordinators worked full time to 
acquire curriculum materials, provide professional de- 
velopment to the rest of the faculty, develop and ad- 
minister student assessments, and work with small 
groups of special needs students. Menchu s literacy 
coordinators also met twice a month with literacy 
coordinators from the other schools in Urban Op- 
portunities’ Annenberg network. They received 300 
hours of training to prepare for their new leader- 
ship roles. 

Menchus professional development opportunities 
for classroom teachers evolved in character and in- 
tensity. During the 1996-97 school year, the literacy 
coordinators provided two-hour workshops after 
school every week and teachers received either a 
monetary stipend or continuing education credit 
for their participation. The coordinators also es- 
tablished and stocked a learning resource center and 
responded to requests from teachers for advice and 
assistance in implementing various elements of the 
literacy program. 

The following year, the literacy coordinators con- 
tinued to offer half-hour workshops before school 
once a week, but they began to shift their focus from 
workshops to observing and coaching individual 
teachers. By this time, its was estimated that 95 per- 
cent of teachers had been exposed to the literacy pro- 
gram. Puentes and the literacy coordinators recognized 
that deeper change would come only with hands-on 
learning and so each coordinator took responsibility 
for coaching five teachers. In addition, Puentes be- 
gan to visit each classroom teacher with a literacy co- 
ordinator and another grade-level teacher. Por many 
teachers this was the first time they had observed their 
colleagues in their classrooms and had been observed 
in turn. In some cases, these visits led to further ob- 
servations and collaboration. One coordinator gave 
the following example: 
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[Two upper grade teachers] watched each other 
do their science lesson. One of them has been 
here a long time and has all kinds of equipment 
that the other one didn’t know we had. And now 
they’re sharing this stuff 

The classroom visits also sent a strong message that 
Puentes was serious about improving instruction. Por 
the most part, teachers praised the training they re- 
ceived. Paculty rated their professional development 
far above that of most other schools on the 1999 
Consortium survey. One teacher told us, “The bot- 
tom line is, [over] the last three years. I’ve learned 
more than I’ve learned in 23 years.” 

These professional development initiatives contrib- 
uted substantially to the literacy program’s implemen- 
tation. Between 1996 and 1999, most teachers had 
come to use at least some of the program’s instruc- 
tional strategies in their classrooms. There was evi- 
dence from our classroom observations and interviews 
that teachers incorporated more elements of the frame- 
work as time went on. At the same time, Menchus 
1999 self study reported that 18 percent of primary 
teachers and 2 1 percent of intermediate- and upper- 
grade teachers did not incorporate the literacy prac- 
tices in their teaching, or did so only at a minimal 
level. One literacy coordinator explained that some 
teachers were simply slow to change: “The teach- 
ers are slow to turn around mainly because we . , . 
have a lot of faculty who are seasoned, a lot of 
people have been doing it the same old way. . . . It’s 
going to take time.” 

Although Menchu’s internal resources for profes- 
sional development were unusually generous, the av- 
erage teacher may not have received much training. 
Literacy coordinators were available to help teachers 
in their own classrooms, but, considering the breadth 
and complexity of the program, it would take a long 
time for them to work individually with 80 teachers. 
Further, because the teachers’ union contract stipu- 
lated that teachers needed to be paid for working be- 
yond the school day, Fuentes felt he could not allocate 
funds to schedule more professional development ses- 
sions after school or during the summer. Finally, 
Menchu was also in need of building greater profes- 




sional capacity by attracting and retaining talented 
teachers and encouraging low performers to leave. 
As far as we know, Fuentes had not tried to coun- 
sel out any weak teachers or use the formal dis- 
missal process. 

strengthening Parent Support 

During the period of this study, a large number of 
Menchu parents were actively involved in the school. 
About 30 parent volunteers worked on site every day. 
Most helped in classrooms or worked on various 
projects that provided books for students. There were 
eight different parent groups at Menchu including a 
bilingual advisory council, a community resource 
development committee, and the Lx)cal School Coun- 
cil. In 1997, Urban Opportunities helped the school 
to better organize and support its parent groups by 
establishing an umbrella parent leadership commit- 
tee to coordinate the different groups’ activities and 
reduce confusion and overlap in their work. 

More than volunteering in the school, however, the 
most crucial ways parents can support their children s 
learning is by making sure homework is done, limit- 
ing television, and getting their children to school 
on time.^"^ By this measure, Menchus parent coor- 
dinator estimated that in 1999 approximately one- 
half of parents were doing a good job of supporting 
their children academically. Evidence from 1999 
Consortium surveys of sixth and eighth graders 
confirmed this. 

The majority of teachers with whom we spoke re- 
ported that they reached out to parents to inform them 
about the status of their childrens progress and in- 
volve them in homework assignments. According to 
one literacy coordinator, these efforts did not always 
meet with the greatest success: 

Those parents who are willing and able to be 
involved are involved . . . appreciate being con- 
tacted and will work with you. Those parents 
that aren’t, aren’t. You always have that contin- 
gent for a variety of reasons. Either they’re work- 
ing and struggling ... or they’ve got their own 
issues with alcohol and drugs, and homelessness, 
and all kind of other issues, and they can’t see 



past themselves. . . . When we can’t get the par- 
ents’ support, we try and do whatever we can 
for the kids here. 

Menchu also developed ongoing relationships with 
at least seven difiFerent community organizations. One 
of the most important was with a nearby hospital that 
provided students with preventative health care such 
as immunizations and physical exams and made avail- 
able a clinic for students with chronic illnesses. 

So Many Students 
with Special Needs 

For more than 10 years, Fuentes had challenged his 
Menchu staff to cultivate an orderly school climate 
centered on personal concern for students and high 
academic expectations. Before joining the Annenberg 
Challenge, he instituted a monitoring system to track 
individual student attendance, achievement, and be- 
havior. Every five weeks parents received a report 
showing attendance, grades, test scores, participation 
in special programs, and specific comments from 
teachers. School staff kept track and informed par- 
ents of the progress their children were making and 
the challenges they faced. 

Although Menchu worked hard to identify and 
monitor students with special needs, it had difficulty 
supporting them adequately. Menchu’s 1998 self study 
revealed that it did not have the capacity to properly 
evaluate and serve its approximately 200 special needs 
students. The following year, in order to decrease the 
backlog of special services, Mr. Fuentes hired an ad- 
ditional counselor and worked with Urban Oppor- 
tunities to get a new team of specialists from CPS to 
work in the school. While this effort helped, the back- 
log remained. The need to serve the large number of 
special needs students strained the school’s resources 
and posed a particular challenge to its continuing ef- 
forts to raise instructional quality. 

Alva Myrdai 
Elementary School 

Myrdai Elementary School serves children from kin- 
dergarten through eighth grade. Its surrounding 
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neighborhood has changed considerably since the 
school was built. Single-family homes near the school 
have turned into multi-tenant buildings. Gang and 
drug activity has become prevalent in the area and 
crime has risen. At the time of our field research, the 
building was in a general state of disrepair and space 
was at a premium. Myrdal enrolls about 600 students 
of which approximately 85 percent are low income. 
In 1997, less than 20 percent of students scored at or 
above national norms in math and reading on the 
ITBS, putting the school in the lowest-performing 
tier of CPS schools. About 41 percent of Myrdal stu- 
dents graduate from high school. 

According to its SIP from 1997 to 1999, Myrdals 
development initiatives have been focused on 
strengthening reading instruction, cultivating leader- 
ship, facilitating better communication among teach- 
ers, and increasing parent involvement. Included in 
the plans were specific initiatives relative to each area. 
While the schools staff generated some of these ini- 
tiatives on its own, most were initiated by Myrdals 
Annenberg external partner, the Reading Success 
Center (RSC). 

A New Reading Initiative 

During the 1996-1997 school year, RSC trained 
school-based reading coordinators from each school 
in its network. The following year, these coordina- 
tors returned to their schools and provided profes- 
sional development to their colleagues through 
after-school workshops and visits to other network 
schools. In order to offer continued support and train- 
ing, RSC hosted half-day meetings every two weeks 
for the networks coordinators and established dem- 
onstration classrooms for teachers to visit. 

In 1997-98, Myrdals two reading coordinators ran 
weekly site-based workshops, conducted demonstra- 
tion lessons in other teachers’ classrooms, distributed 
books and supplies related to the reading initiative, 
helped teachers clarify confusion about teaching prac- 
tices, observed teachers and provided feedback, and 
tutored student reading groups. Teacher participation 
in the workshops was voluntary. At first, participa- 
tion in the workshops was low, but attendance in- 
creased when the principal began offering teachers 
continuing education credit, cash stipends, and books 



for their classroom libraries. Initially, teachers were 
also hesitant about inviting the coordinators into their 
classrooms for observations. With time, however, the 
coordinators became adept at initiating invitations. 

The RSC reading initiative asked teachers to adopt 
common approaches to instruction but did not re- 
quire content standardization or a particular content 
sequence across grades. The reading coordinators dis- 
tributed the RSC curriculum to intermediate- and 
upper-grade teachers with accompanying lessons that 
corresponded to state goals and the Chicago Academic 
Standards. Teachers decided which of the plans they 
wanted to use for a set of lessons and the coordina- 
tors checked on their progress. One coordinator ex- 
plained her role this way: 

I check up on them. I’m sort of like the read- 
ing cop around here. . . . I’m not power hun- 
gry, but when I go into the room, I see that 
awareness; they know I’m representing some 
real instruction here, and some changes in the 
way we do things. 

Although improving reading instruction was Myrdal 
and RSC’s most recognizable school development 
goal, we found little evidence of improvement in class- 
room teaching from 1996 to 1999. In about half of 
the classroom lessons we observed, the dominant 
emphasis was on basic skills. The other half of the 
lessons emphasized some combination of basic skills 
and higher-order understanding. Teachers and stu- 
dents were usually engaged in academic work, but on 
average at least 80 percent of class time was spent 
on knowledge acquisition and skill practice. Fac- 
ulty reported there was virtually no curricular co- 
herence within or between grades. A sixth-grade 
teacher who had taught fifth grade the year before 
said his colleagues had not prepared students in 
the same way he had: 

At the start of this school year, I found that these 
students weren’t able to do what I started off 
last year with my fifth-graders. . . . We [teach- 
ers] don’t connect like we should, and I really 
don’t see that it’s going to happen, even if we 
had a common time to meet. If that teacher feels 
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that their student is not ready for that material, 
then they are not going to teach it. That’s it. 

Promoting Collegial Interaction 
and Collaboration 

In 1997-98, teachers interacted once a week in read- 
ing workshops led by RSC. Some met once a month 
in a teacher leadership group and others met twice a 
month in a social service concerns group. RSC staff 
facilitated these meetings. Grade-level meetings were 
initially scheduled for every other week, but this sched- 
ule was changed to once a month. Teachers indicated 
that these meetings rarely occurred and were not oc- 
casions for serious collaboration when they did. In- 
formal weekly faculty meeting were held before school 
in 1998-99, but most of these were occasions for so- 
cial interaction rather than collaborative work. 

Although most teachers reported that the meet- 
ings they attended did not prompt much in the way 
of collaborative work or reflective inquiry, several 
teachers indicated that in meetings with RSC, espe- 
cially within the teacher leadership group, important 
issues were raised that got faculty to think about stu- 
dent learning. One teacher described how RSC s find- 
ings that Myrdal students in the lower quartiles made 
greater achievement gains than those in the middle 
and upper quartiles led to a school program to nur- 
ture higher achieving students. Another teacher spoke 
about how findings from student assessments helped 
her generate new ideas: 

I think iVe been able to generate more 
thought. . . . When you’re talking to people 
on the outside there is an exchange, dialogue, ideas 
they share that you may not have seen. That sparks 
some kind of inspiration in you too. 

Similarly, although teachers were encouraged to 
take advantage of professional development oppor- 
tunities by their principal, and some spoke positively 
about external professional development experiences, 
the school was unsuccessful in ensuring that this learn- 
ing was shared. There were workshops on in-service 
days during which teachers presented ideas they had 
learned, but attendees at those workshops often could 



not articulate the benefits they received from hearing 
their colleagues speak. When outside presenters were 
brought in to speak about different topics, teachers 
could not remember what the sessions addressed. In 
general, it seemed that teachers at Myrdal did not find 
many of the professional development opportunities 
to be relevant to them or their work in the classroom. 

At the beginning of the 1998-99 school year, com- 
mon planning time was provided for teachers to meet 
in grade-level groups. Although there was an initial 
attempt to use this time productively, it quickly dis- 
appeared. One teacher explained that common plan- 
ning time failed because teachers were too often busy 
with other matters: 

You have something to do on your own time, 
xeroxing, talking with a parent, whatever. So 
that common period is not there. We didn’t 
use it. I didn’t use it. I took that prep time to 
do what I have to do. I can talk to you later 
over a cup of coffee. 

As a whole, teachers at Myrdal felt it was more im- 
portant to work alone in their classrooms than to col- 
laborate with colleagues. In 1999, teachers rejected 
an opportunity to restructure the day and create more 
common planning and meeting time. 

Developing School Leadership 

In order to develop school leadership at Myrdal, RSC 
staff provided one-on-one mentoring to the princi- 
pal, Mrs. Clark. RSC also involved her in monthly 
meetings with other principals in the network and in 
annual strategic planning meetings with Myrdal staff. 
Teachers and administrative staff held monthly lead- 
ership team meetings in an RSC-initiated effort to 
promote more teacher input in school decisions. In 
addition, the principal asked faculty to volunteer to 
serve on committees to write different parts of the 
SIR None of these initiatives were successful. Teacher 
leadership was also promoted through the weekly 
school-based workshops held by the reading coordi- 
nators. This was also an RSC initiative. As noted 
above, these workshops met with mixed success. 
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Promoting Parent Involvement 

During the time of our field research, parent involve- 
ment at Myrdal was rare. Clark estimated about 75 
percent of parents came to special events in which 
their children were featured. On average, however, 
only three parents volunteered in the school each day. 
One teacher said: 

We don’t get enough parent participation. , . . 
We’re constantly trying to find ways to get par- 
ents into the school as often as possible. For ex- 
ample, raffles. We’re doing as much as we can, 
but don’t get enough. 

There was some activity in 1996-97 by RSC-sup- 
ported school social services to promote greater par- 
ent participation, but by 1998-99 there was no 
improvement and no further activity in this area. 
Myrdal staff and RSC may have lost interest in in- 
creasing parent involvement given their lack of suc- 
cess in the past. 

Lack of Traction for Development 

In 1999, Myrdal seemed no better off in terms of 
how it operated as an organization and how it helped 
students to learn. The initiatives started in 1997 had 
all but disappeared. There are many possible reasons 
for Myrdal’s lack of development in the essential sup- 
ports. Overall, conditions at the school prevented 
development initiatives from gaining traction and 
moving forward. 

While the primary impetus and support for 
Myrdal’s development efforts came from its 
Annenberg partner, the two organizations never de- 
veloped a strong working relationship. One of the 
school leaders described the communication between 
the school and partner as nearly nonexistent: 

If I was this confused for so long, and I was 
heavily involved, I can imagine how others in 
the school felt . . . they too did not understand 
[the partner’s] goals well enough to take them 
on themselves and implement them. It’s a criti- 
cal component of introducing any new program 
to the school . . . you need to make sure that the 
stakeholders understand what is expected. 



This same leader also observed that RSC had a dif- 
ficult time convincing teachers of the credibility 
of its approach: “[The faculty] could see this [was] 
still in the planning stage. I heard people say, ‘We 
felt like guinea pigs, part of an experiment.’” This 
undermined the partner’s efforts to engage teach- 
ers and promote development. 

Myrdal’s efforts to improve reading instruction fal- 
tered with the loss of its reading coordinators. By 
1998-99, both coordinators trained by RSC had left 
the school for other positions. One new coordinator 
had been hired, but was not fully trained and read- 
ing workshops were no longer held on a regular 
basis. One teacher with whom we spoke thought 
that the loss of the reading coordinators had dam- 
aged instructional improvement efforts and instruc- 
tional program coherence: 

There is not a lot of cohesiveness within the read- 
ing program. It could be a cohesive plan, but 
the wonderful coordinator left the school. . . . 
When you start something new like this, it was 
totally new to me, you need continued help. 
Without her, we are struggling. 

Not surprisingly, with no fully trained coordinators, 
teachers complained that the program didn’t work. 
There was a drop-off in classroom support. In addi- 
tion, teachers struggled in the absence of adequate 
instructional materials. There were not enough books 
to support the reading initiative — each classroom had 
five to seven books to share among all students. 

Student behavior at Myrdal verged on the edge of 
chaos. Although a plainclothes security guard watched 
the school entrance and students were supposed to 
be accompanied by their teachers at all times, stu- 
dents were unruly and noise in the hallways was al- 
ways high — often because teachers were yelling at 
students. Discipline was a major problem because of 
a lack of firm and consistent adult enforcement. Class- 
room learning climate was generally supportive, but 
teaching and learning was often interrupted by fre- 
quent and needless announcements over the public 
address system. These issues made efforts to develop 
instruction extremely difficult and little was done to 
address them. 
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Despite attempts to develop their sense of com- 
munity, teachers were reluctant to meet and discuss 
their efforts to teach and foster student learning. They 
would not use the leadership team to express their 
concerns to the principal. The principal had no plan 
for promoting better teacher working relationships 
and involvement in school leadership. When asked 
how she might better engage teachers, her response 
was “Make them.” 

In addition, the direction that was set for im- 
proving instruction was also inconsistent. Accord- 
ing to Clark, instruction was driven by the Chicago 
Academic Standards: “I keep a portfolio on all of 
them . . . they turn in lesson plans and I check 
them once a week. I make sure they are following 
the Chicago Academic Standards.” She also explained 
that the main reason the school emphasized reading 
and math was to stay off probation. RSC promoted a 
different framework through its reading initiative. 

Teachers also lacked accountability. When asked 
how instruction might be improved, one teacher 
said his colleagues should be held accountable 
through classroom visits. He concluded, however, 
that in reality this would never happen: “[Evalua- 
tions will] be rephrased to say that these students 
have a poor understanding of fractions instead of 
faulting the . . . teacher.” 

No efforts were made to foster a deep commitment 
to any of Myrdals school development efforts or to 
the school itself. Indeed, teachers’ lack of commit- 
ment was compounded by Clarks encouragement of 
some of the schools best teachers to obtain an 
administrator s certificate and find a better job at an- 
other school. 



Finally, despite positive changes, principal leader- 
ship remained problematic. When we began study- 
ing Myrdal in 1997, Clark was in her third year as 
principal and had served as assistant principal for 10 
years prior to her appointment. When asked to de- 
scribe her approach to leadership, she explained: 

I want things done yesterday. I will listen. I’m 
collaborative — to a certain extent, but ... I try 
to push people toward my own way of think- 
ing. I’m a member of the team, but I have the 
final say so. It’s really very democratic. As far as 
having power, they really don’t have much power, 
but they can come to me with issues. I’ve acqui- 
esced a lot of times because of their pressure. 

There were some teachers who offered encourag- 
ing comments about Clark’s leadership, saying that 
she was becoming more open to faculty input and 
more democratic in decision maJdng, occasionally 
visiting classrooms, and encouraging teachers to pur- 
sue continuing education opportunities. On the other 
hand, a number of teachers criticized her for failing 
to enforce school policies consistently, showing fa- 
voritism, reverting to authoritarian behavior, and fail- 
ing to develop a clear professional development 
program. According to both school and RSC staff, 
the problems with communication and distrust 
among teachers at Myrdal were directly attributable 
to Clark’s leadership. Clark was also criticized for 
impulsively adopting one innovation after another 
rather than working in a focused and sustained way 
on a limited number of initiatives. 
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VIII. Promoting School Development: Initial Lessons 



I n addressingour third research question, we stud- 
ied our field research schools looking for patterns 
of activity, resources, leadership, and contextual 
supports and constraints that distinguish developing 
schools from non-developing ones. From these pat- 
terns, we have been able to derive four initial lessons 
about how school development may be promoted: 

1. School development is associated with the 
coherent, concurrent development of multiple 
essential supports. 

2. School development is associated with the 
development of strong distributive leadership. 

3. School development is associated with a 
complementary array of external resources that 
are aligned with development of the essential 
supports. 

4. School development is associated with the use 
of multiple strategies that are appropriate both 
for the type of change that is sought and the con- 
text in which it is sought. 

School development, as defined by the Model of 
Essential Supports, is an intentional, goal-directed 
activity. Therefore, we would expect strategic plan- 
ning and action to play a key role in developing 
schools. Our fieldwork tells us that although inten- 
tion, forethought, and planning are integral to school 
development, chance can also have an effect. Devel- 
opment does not always follow a linear course; it is 
sometimes unpredictable and seems more attribut- 
able to serendipity than to any rational effort on the 
part of a school to promote it. Likewise, development 
can be stalled, sidetracked, or derailed by unantici- 
pated events and unintended consequences.^^ 

This is not to argue that strategic planning and 
action are not important. If a school were to adopt 
any of the lessons we present in this report, it would 
need to do so strategically. For example, one theme 



that is present across all four lessons is the impor- 
tance of coherence. Coherence is important for fo" 
cusing development activities, cultivating and 
distributing leadership and agency, employing the nec- 
essary combinations of mechanisms to promote de- 
velopment, and securing and using external resources 
to support it. It is hard to imagine achieving such 
coherence by chance. 

Lesson #1 : 

Targeting Multiple 
Essential Supports 

The first lesson we draw from our field research is 
that school development is associated with a coher- 
ent focus on multiple essential supports. In schools 
where we found the most development, change ini- 
tiatives focused on the coordinated development of 
several essential supports at the same time. We found 
that coordinated development of multiple supports 
creates synergy toward overall school development. 
This lesson is consistent with other Consortium re- 
search described in Section III and with observa- 
tions in the literature that school development 
requires long, steady work that is not focused solely 
on the implementation of specific programs and 
policies, but on the broader development of school 
organization and practices.^^ 

Why would a school be more likely to promote 
development by targeting multiple supports? As we 
discussed in Section III, and as our field research dem- 
onstrates, the essential supports are not discrete, in- 
dependent elements. Rather, they operate as related 
parts of a system. The supports that represent key or- 
ganizational capacities — school leadership, profes- 
sional community, and parent and community 
support — are crucial for developing and supporting 
school practices — student learning climate and qual- 
ity instruction — that in turn are instrumental for pro- 
moting student learning and development. 

Our field research suggests that the success of ef- 
forts to develop learning climate and instruction may 
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be related to previous or concur- 
rent development of school orga- 
nizational capacity. For example, 
to create and sustain a well-paced 
challenging instructional pro- 
gram, there must be strong lead- 
ership to support it. There must 
be a strong professional commu- 
nity of teachers who work together 
to coordinate curriculum, achieve 
consistency in its expectations for 
student learning, develop intellec- 
tually rigorous tasks, and engage 
students in those tasks. It is un- 
likely that such a professional 
community can thrive over time 
if school leadership does not help 
develop it and provide enough 
time and resources to get its work 
done. Overall then, focusing on 
one essential support may pro- 
mote development of a particular 
support, but that development is 
likely to be limited and difficult 
to sustain if there are weaknesses 
in others. 

Figure 27 categorizes our field 
research schools according to their 
overall development and their fo- 
cus on single or multiple essential 
supports. With a few exceptions, 
the distribution of schools among 
the cells in this figure indicates 
that development on even one 
essential support is associated 
with efforts to address multiple 
essential supports in a coordi- 
nated manner. 

This lesson is well illustrated by 
the stories in the previous section. 
Menchu made a systematic effort 
to develop several essential sup- 
ports and developed substantially 
between 1996 and 1999 as a re- 
sult. Menchu and its Annenberg 
partner formed a schoolwide im- 
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provement council to foster more inclusive leadership among teachers and 
administrators. The external partner trained in-house literacy coordina- 
tors to work with teachers on student assessments and instructional meth- 
ods. Menchu sought to increase parent involvement and the level of personal 
contact between adults and students. 

Mandela Elementary School also worked to develop multiple essential 
supports, albeit with sometimes competing agendas. Mandela’s Annenberg 
external partner organized a group of teachers to develop professional com- 
munity, promote professional development, and improve student learn- 
ing climate and instruction. At the same time, the principal focused his 
energy on increasing student test scores, improving student discipline and 
safety, and promoting small group instruction. Although the Annenberg 
teachers and the principal focused on different areas of school develop- 
ment, their work converged around small group instruction. Moreover, 
other teachers began to emulate the Annenberg teachers’ more collabora- 
tive working relationships. 

Myrdal Elementary School presents a counter-example to Menchu and 
Mandela. Myrdal’s efforts to develop instruction were undermined by its 
failure to develop other supports. When the school began working with its 
Annenberg partner in 1997, it focused on raising the quality of reading 
instruction. Even though initial progress was promising, weak school lead- 
ership and teacher professional community undermined its efforts. 

Other schools in our field research sample also illustrate this lesson. 
While all seven of our improving field research schools worked to develop 
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multiple essential supports in a relatively coordinated 
manner, most of the non-improving schools either 
focused on one support or addressed multiple sup- 
ports in an uncoordinated manner. For example, al- 
though Borlaug Elementary School established a 
strong program to foster parent involvement, it did 
little to strengthen other essential supports. As a re- 
sult, parent and community involvement did not de- 
velop further and, not surprisingly, Borlaug failed to 
strengthen other areas of school organizational capac- 
ity, student learning climate, or classroom instruction. 

There were some schools in our field research 
sample that worked to develop multiple essential sup- 
ports but were not identified as developing. These 
schools’ efforts lacked coherence; their efforts were 
fragmented. Teachers and school administrators of- 
ten worked in opposite directions and failed to ac- 
complish much at all. At Sakharov Elementary School, 
for example, individual teachers and small groups of 
teachers spent a great amount of time in school de- 
velopment activity, but that activity was not coordi- 
nated around a common vision. Communication 
among faculty was weak and teachers were too busy 
working on their own projects to pay much attention 
to initiatives at other grade levels. Specific develop- 
ment efforts failed in large part because others com- 
peted for teachers’ time and attention. Few initiatives 
were able to attract a critical mass of teachers large 
enough to make them work. 

Lesson #2: 

Distributing Leadership 
for School Development 

While our first lesson focuses on the aims of develop- 
ment, the second focuses on the different figures that 
lead development efforts. When we look closely at 
our field research schools, we see that the strength 
and breadth of school leadership distinguishes devel- 
oping schools from non-developing ones. We found 
that principals play an essential role as key agents for 
change. Where they actively promote, support, and 
assume responsibility for development, the school 
is much more likely to be successful. Yet, beyond 
the important role that a principal plays, we found 



that development is facilitated by the distribution 
of leadership to others in the school community. This 
does not mean that the principal is replaced; rather, 
others assume and share various leadership tasks with 
the principal. By expanding leadership, schools are 
able to bring in additional expertise and energy, and 
broaden agency and responsibility for development. 

The relationship we found between school devel- 
opment and the distribution of leadership is consis- 
tent with several other studies of leadership and the 
implementation of complex educational change. For 
example, Marjorie Heller and William Firestone found 
that implementation of a complex curricular innova- 
tion was strongly associated with the shared perfor- 
mance of six leadership tasks by persons in a variety 
of overlapping roles rather than by one “heroic 
leader.”^® David Mayrowetz and Carol Weinstein 
made similar findings in their study of school-level 
implementation of special education inclusion.^^ 

More recently, James Spillane and his colleagues 
argue for the importance of viewing leadership from 
the perspective of activity rather than position or role 
and from the perspective of the school organization 
rather than an individual person.^® In their ongoing 
research of 13 Chicago elementary schools, Spillane 
and his colleagues found that the performance of dif- 
ferent leadership tasks was often distributed among 
multiple leaders. In this way leadership practice be- 
comes potentially more than the sum of each 
individual’s effort. 

In our field research, we found examples of the 
following leadership tasks being performed to pro- 
mote school development: 

• Creating and sustaining a vision of school devel- 
opment across multiple essential supports 

• Engaging others in school development initiatives 

• Promoting coherence among those initiatives 

• Providing incentives and opportunities to develop 
staff knowledge and skills 

• Developing curriculum and student assessments 

• Monitoring, providing encouragement, and 
holding school staff members accountable for 
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progress made toward school 
development 

• Obtaining external resources 
for school development 

• Managing external influences 
on the school in ways that 
support development 

There were schools in our field 
research sample in which these 
tasks were not performed solely by 
the principal, but spread across 
several different positions. 

As shown in Figure 28 , we 
found a positive relationship be- 
tween leadership distribution and 
school development. Five of the 
seven schools with the most de- 
velopment in the essential sup- 
ports exhibited higher levels of 
leadership distribution, whereas 
six of the seven schools we classi- 
fied as non-developing had lower 
levels of leadership distribution. In 
developing schools, principals 
played an important role by vir- 
tue of the authority associated 
with their position and their ac- 
cess to key internal and external 
resources. On the other hand, 
non-developing schools were more 
likely to have a single source of 
consolidated leadership or simply 
have weak overall leadership. 

The different leadership roles 
that promote school development 
are outlined below. We acknowl- 
edge the argument made by 
Spillane and his colleagues that 
distributed leadership is best un- 
derstood by the interplay of lead- 
ership practices among these 
actors and across their roles, but 
in this report we examine the lead- 
ership roles of key actors and their 
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individual contributions."^* We remind the reader that no matter which 
actors are involved, a key to success is that these multiple agents are work- 
ing together toward a common goal. 

Principals 

Principals are often at the center of successful development activity. In our 
field research we found that the most effective perform a number of com- 
mon leadership tasks. They articulate a clear, coherent vision of strong 
instructional practice and effective school organization. They communi- 
cate high expectations for teachers as both instructors and leaders of devel- 
opment and they press teachers to meet those expectations. These principals 
persistently promote the development of professional competence and lead- 
ership capacity among staff members and can be counted on to pro- 
vide the resources to support that development. Principals at our 
developing schools distributed leadership among others but also could 
be forceful and directive to ensure that the school stayed focused and 
that the work got done. 

Principals in our developing schools effectively managed their schools 
external resources. They skillfully obtained the human, intellectual, and 
material resources needed to support their schools’ development efforts. 
They established strong, productive relationships with their external part- 
ners and with central administration staff. Moreover, these principals ef- 
fectively protected their schools and their development efforts from external 
distractions and interference. And, when distraction and interference did 
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affect their schools, they worked to minimize any dis- 
ruptive effect. 

Principals were also among the first in the school 
community to feel the sparks of external pressure and 
opportunities for change. This put them in a unique 
position to initiate development. And, because they 
had the opportunity to marshal external support, prin- 
cipals could couple the initiation of development ac- 
tivity with an influx of new resources to fuel it. 

Like Menchu, Pauling Elementary School is an 
example of a positive relationship between distribu- 
tive leadership and school development. Before join- 
ing the Annenberg Challenge in 1997, Paulings 
principal had introduced many different academic and 
social programs to the school, most of which were 
unrelated and pulled the school in different directions. 
By 1999, however, she had become almost exclusively 
committed to the Annenberg external partners phi- 
losophy of teaching and learning. As a result, many 
unrelated programs and organizations were eliminated 
from the school and the external partner’s instruc- 
tional program was made the organizing theme of the 
School Improvement Plan (SIP). This simplification 
allowed teachers to learn more about the Annenberg 
partners goals. A growing number began to partici- 
pate in the partners development activities and use 
the program in their classrooms. 

How the principal accomplished this change was 
critical to Paulings transformation from a fragmented 
school to one centered on a coherent instructional 
program. Instead of deciding on her own that the 
school should refocus, the principal extended new 
leadership opportunities to teachers and helped them 
conclude for themselves that this was the best direc- 
tion for the school. She used the external partner to 
facilitate school improvement planning meetings and 
extended to teachers substantial responsibility for 
crafting the schools SIP. In doing this, she helped 
teachers assume leadership roles, consider the adop- 
tion of this program as their own, and place it enthu- 
siastically at the center of their schools development 
agenda. The principal also extended leadership op- 
portunities to a newly hired administrative team that 
included a budget manager and an in-house instruc- 
tional programming coordinator. 
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Challenge with strong leadership in place and, build- 
ing on this foundation, continued to develop. The 
principal worked closely with the Local School Coun- 
cil to secure funding from CPS to construct a new 
building. He hired a new maintenance staff, an assis- 
tant principal, and a well-trained, full-time in-house 
literacy coordinator to offer teacher professional de- 
velopment. He clearly articulated goals and expecta- 
tions for instructional development and held staff 
members accountable for achieving them. He created 
opportunities for teacher leadership through his 
implementation of a committee structure. As teach- 
ers saw the positive effects of their influence in this 
planning, more became involved and the base of 
school leadership expanded. 

The principal at Sanchez made two decisions that 
were key to the development of the schools leader- 
ship capacity. First, he made the in-house coordina- 
tor position a full-time one, which provided a 
substantial resource for instructional development and 
clearly demonstrated his commitment to improving 
literacy. Second, he hired an assistant principal to as- 
sume some of his administrative duties. This allowed 
him to focus more time and attention to develop- 
ment at both the school and classroom levels. Over 
time, the in-house coordinator became the backbone 
of literacy initiatives at Sanchez. The principal actively 
supported her by monitoring the programs progress 
and securing additional resources for the program. 
The work of the principal and in-house coordinator, 
buttressed by teacher leadership in school-level plan- 
ning and decision making, supported the successful 
adoption and implementation of new instructional 
practices at Sanchez. 

In the experiences of Myrdal and Cassin Elemen- 
tary Schools, low levels of distributive leadership or 
weak principal leadership can impede a schools ef- 
forts to develop. Cassins principal made authoritar- 
ian decisions that, while helping the school develop 
in coherence and professional development, alienated 
teachers from the development process. When he 
eventually initiated forums for teachers to participate 
in decision making, some had come to dislike and 
distrust him so much that they left the school or with- 
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drew to their classrooms. Myrdals principal failed to 
provide strong instructional leadership and despite 
the establishment of leadership groups, did little to 
develop her teachers’ capacity to lead. The failure of 
the Annenberg external partners effort to foster teach- 
ers’ work in leadership groups was in part due to staff 
turnover and lack of teacher interest — both a result 
of the principal’s failure to provide adequate support. 

Teacher Leadership 

When working in conjunction with their principal, 
teacher leaders can be powerful change agents in 
school development. They contribute additional ex- 
pertise, skills, and perspective. They help create and 
sustain a vision for school development and their as- 
sistance is crucial in promoting and engaging other 
teachers in development initiatives. Teacher leaders 
facilitate professional development, monitor and hold 
other staff accountable for developing their practices, 
and help the school obtain external resources. 

Mandela and Menchu schools provide two of the 
strongest examples of teacher leadership among our 
field research sites. As we have already noted, 
Mandela’s Annenberg teachers provided leadership in 
two ways — promoting small group instruction and 
modeling professional community for others in the 
school. They played an active role in their school’s 
improvement planning and budgeting processes. 
Menchu teachers worked with their principal on 
an improvement council to shape a vision and strat- 
egy for improving literacy teaching and learning at 
the school. 

At several other schools, teachers provided leader- 
ship through participation in school-level decision 
making. At Sanchez, for example, teachers proposed 
and implemented policies to safeguard instructional 
time and create a more personalized student learning 
environment. Teacher committees at Sanchez met 
regularly and monitored all aspects of school life. They 
used their school’s SIP to stay focused on develop- 
ment goals and took responsibility for identifying ar- 
eas in which the school needed to get better. As a 
result, teachers instituted a new schoolwide “no in- 
terruptions” policy to protect instructional time 
and they voted to begin the school day earlier in 



order to bank time for collaborative work and pro- 
fessional development. 

We found several patterns in the development and 
exercise of teacher leadership across our field research 
schools. In developing schools, teacher leaders were 
proactive in planning and implementing school de- 
velopment initiatives. They worked collaboratively 
with their colleagues, Annenberg external partners, 
and principals. We found that teacher leaders’ influ- 
ence may be mitigated if their principals do not share 
and support their ideas, or if their principals make 
decisions that contradict and subvert their efforts. 
There were several instances where principals intro- 
duced new programs that drew time and energy away 
from the teacher leaders’ development efforts. There 
were also several instances where teacher-led devel- 
opment was stalled by lack of time, inadequate mate- 
rial support, and principals’ decisions to endorse and 
support some teacher-led efforts but not others. Over- 
all, we found principal support to be crucial to the 
success of teacher leadership. 

In-House Coordinators 

One particularly notable way that leadership has been 
distributed to teachers in our fieldwork schools is 
through the creation of full-time in-house coordina- 
tor positions. These new positions focus primarily on 
the development of classroom instruction. Half of the 
schools in our field research sample had at least one 
in-house coordinator. These coordinators were usu- 
ally teachers from the school who had been released 
from their classroom duties in order to help other 
teachers develop classroom practice. Selected because 
of their excellence in teaching and their ability to work 
well with colleagues, these teachers were usually 
trained by their Annenberg external partners to use 
promising professional development and mentoring 
strategies to promote the partners’ curricular and in- 
structional philosophies, programs, and practices at 
the classroom level. 

The in-house coordinator represents a specific 
approach to developing teacher leadership. It draws 
on the knowledge and skills of a school’s best teach- 
ers and extends them as a resource to others. In- 
house coordinators can create professional 
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development opportunities for teachers and 
strengthen their schools professional community. Be- 
cause they hold full time positions, coordinators can 
work around teachers’ schedules and, most impor- 
tantly, work individually with teachers to implement 
new practices. 

The in-house coordinators success is influenced 
by a number of factors, including the selection of the 
right candidate for the position, the nature of his/her 
working relationships with other teachers, and how 
long the coordinator remains in this position. We 
found examples where poor working relationships and 
lack of collegial skills hampered the effectiveness of 
in-house coordinators. We also found instances of 
progress being derailed when highly effective coordi- 
nators left their schools for other teaching or admin- 
istrative positions. In addition, some in-house 
coordinators were occasionally asked by principals to 
perform tasks that went beyond their defined respon- 
sibilities working as substitutes, hall monitors, and 
school tour guides. In our interviews, several coordi- 
nators spoke of the difficulty of being able to do their 
mentoring and professional development work when 
they were being asked to spend large amounts of their 
time doing other work. 

The specific work these in-house coordinators per- 
formed varied among our field research schools. Over- 
all, however, creation of these positions usually led to 
important changes in school leadership. Coordina- 
tors led workshops, worked individually with teach- 
ers, observed classroom practice, and obtained new 
curricular and instructional materials. These teacher 
leaders became focal points for professional develop- 
ment and teachers began to turn more often to them 
than to their principals for instructional expertise and 
assistance. Moreover, coordinators often assumed the 
role of liaison between teachers and principals and 
they facilitated communication with the Annenberg 
external partner and other schools in the Annenberg 
network. We found these types of roles performed by 
in-house coordinators at Menchu, Sanchez, Esquivel, 
and Pauling — all developing schools. 

Local School Councils 

Among our field research schools. Local School Coun- 
cils (LSCs) did not typically play a visible or proac- 



tive role in school development. Nevertheless, in de- 
veloping schools, they did perform certain key lead- 
ership functions. They supported principals and other 
school leaders and their agendas for school develop- 
ment. Generally, these LSCs considered curriculum, 
instruction, and other matters related to teaching and 
student learning to be the domain of principals and 
teachers. They rarely tried to initiate new develop- 
ment efforts on their own. Instead, they took their 
lead from principals, teacher leaders, and external 
partners and worked to secure financial, material, and 
in some instances political resources to support the 
schools development work. 

One of the most important forms of LSC leader- 
ship and support we documented concerned the de- 
velopment of school facilities. Several LSCs in our 
fieldwork sample effectively lobbied CPS for funds 
to repair or replace classroom buildings. At Pauling, 
Sanchez, and Mandela schools, new or repaired fa- 
cilities supported school development by reducing 
overcrowding and improving the climate for teach- 
ing and learning. This finding is consistent with a 
1997 Consortium study that found that LSC mem- 
bers claimed solving problems of poor facilities and 
overcrowding in schools as one of their greatest ac- 
complishments.^^ 

Lesson #3: 

Securing External Resources 

Many different types of resources are needed for school 
development. These include people, time, money, and 
materials. They also include ideas and expertise, lead- 
ership, political support, beliefs and values, and so- 
cial trust. Which new external resources a school may 
need is dependent upon the areas it seeks to develop, 
the strength of its internal resources, and the external 
resources it has already accumulated. 

External resources for school development may 
come from a variety of places — the central adminis- 
tration, external partners, community organizations, 
and parents. Under-resourced and under-developed 
schools may depend a great deal on external resources 
to promote development. Indeed, failure to secure 
adequate external resources may constrain or thwart 
development efforts."^^ 
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Our field research schools drew from several dif- 
ferent sources of external support. Many had mul- 
tiple external partners and other service providers. 
Among these schools however, CPS and the Chicago 
Annenberg Challenge stood out as the two most 
prevalent sources of external support. Beyond sup- 
porting basic school operations, CPS supplemented 
several of our field research schools with budget di- 
rectors, instructional consultants, and probation man- 
agers and partners. Moreover, the central 
administration’s capital initiatives funded badly 
needed repairs, renovations, and new construction at 
several schools. 

The Chicago Annenberg Challenge linked schools 
with new human and intellectual capital and provided 
modest financial resources to support school devel- 
opment. Annenberg external partners brought ideas 
and expertise, focus, and impetus to spur their ef- 
forts. Through networks, partners expanded the in- 
tellectual and social resources available to individual 
schools by linking them with others engaged in simi- 
lar development activity. Annenberg grants, while 
averaging no more than one percent of a school’s op- 
erating budget, were used to purchase important re- 
sources for school development such as in-house 
coordinators, teacher professional development, class- 
room libraries, and new instructional materials. The 
Challenge also provided some technical assistance to 
schools and their external partners in the form of 
workshops, conferences, and consultations with 
Challenge staff Finally, participation in the Chal- 
lenge helped schools lever additional resources. A 
notable example can be seen in schools that are 
working with their Annenberg external partners to 
increase parent involvement and cultivate stronger, 
more supportive relationships with organizations 
in their communities. 

Overall, principals at Annenberg schools have 
viewed participation in the Challenge as an impor- 
tant means to bring new resources to their schools. 
On both the 1997 and 1999 Consortium surveys, 
principals reported that participation in Annenberg 
networks brought their schools useful resources, pres- 



tige, and in-kind services. They also reported that 
participation increased their own ability to secure re- 
sources. Principals tended to be more positive in 1999 
than in 1997 about the extent to which Annenberg 
participation helped them achieve this."^"^ In addition, 
Annenberg principals were increasingly positive about 
the support they received from parents and commu- 
nity organizations. Between 1997 and 1999, the pro- 
portion of principals who reported positive support 
from community organizations increased from 20 to 
44 percent. During this period, the proportion of 
principals reporting that parent support made their 
work easier increased from 38 to 53 percent. More- 
over, principals tended to be positive about the sup- 
port they received directly from the leadership and 
Challenge staff. On both the 1997 and 1999 sur- 
veys, about 85 percent of principals said that Chal- 
lenge leadership was supportive of their networks. 
In both years about half of Annenberg principals 
credited Challenge staff with making network par- 
ticipation easier. 

While CPS and the Annenberg Challenge made 
new external resources available to schools, our field 
research points to a more complicated story about 
the relationship between securing additional re- 
sources and school development. We found that 
developing schools were generally more effective 
than non-developing ones at searching for, secur- 
ing, and taking advantage of external resources. At 
the same time, what distinguished developing from 
non-developing schools was not simply entrepreneur- 
ial ability; some non-developing schools were very 
good at obtaining external resources. Rather, it was 
the developing schools’ ability to secure resources 
aligned with a particular agenda and their ability to 
employ these resources in an efficient and effective 
manner. 

Several of our non-developing schools had relatively 
few resources. This was usually a result of trying and 
failing to obtain them, or making little concerted ef- 
fort to do so. It was apparent that a lack of resources 
at these school constrained development efforts. There 
were also several non-developing schools that had 
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Figure 29 

Developing Schools Are Supported 
by External Resources Aligned with 
Development Efforts 
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substantial resources, but they were acquired in an indiscriminant man- 
ner and were not aligned with the schools development agendas. These 
resources were fragmented and distracting. Moreover, these schools did 
not always use their resources to their full potential. 

Figure 29 displays the positive relationship between external resources 
and school development. Five of our seven developing schools were suc- 
cessful in securing a strong base of external resources aligned with their 
school development efforts. Among our non-developing schools, six out 
of seven failed to secure an adequate base of external resources or had 
resources that did not align with or support development efforts. Our field 
research sites provide numerous examples of how schools secured external 
resources that contributed to school development. We focus here on those 
resources provided through Annenberg external partners. 

Esquivel Elementary School was mentioned in Section III for its strong 
instructional program coherence. When leaders at Esquivel learned of the 
opportunity to apply for a Chicago Annenberg Challenge grant, they fo- 
cused their network around their own instructional program. They sought 
out additional resources through Annenberg to support what they were 
already doing rather than adding another possibly unrelated program. 

Likewise, Menchu secured Annenberg funds to continue working with 
its external partner. Menchu made effective use of the resources it received 
from its Annenberg grant and external partner. The external partner brought 
experts into the school to train literacy coordinators on effective practices. 
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It also helped develop the prin- 
cipal and student service staffs 
leadership skills. The external 
partner worked with the princi- 
pal to involve teachers in 
schoolwide decisions. In addi- 
tion, it provided a new curricu- 
lum, student assessment 
materials, and teacher profes- 
sional development. 

Paulings Annenberg external 
partner helped develop the 
schools professional community 
with human, social, and material 
resources. It provided a consult- 
ant to model lessons for teachers, 
work in classrooms, and give feed- 
back. The consultant recruited 
more than a dozen teachers to at- 
tend an intensive summer work- 
shop coordinated by the partner. 
The network also provided teach- 
ers with books and videos on dif- 
ferent instructional methodologies. 
Paulings principal saw substantial 
benefit in her relationship with the 
Annenberg external partner. She 
praised the organizations staff mem- 
bers and raised additional non- 
Annenberg funds to buy more of 
their time. 

The principal at Sanchez ac- 
tively sought out advice and re- 
sources from his Annenberg 
external partner. The partner was 
particularly helpful during the 
selection process for the schools 
literacy coordinator. Once the 
coordinator was chosen, the 
partners staff trained and sup- 
ported the coordinator in her 
new role. 

In addition to the principals 
working closely with their 
Annenberg external partners, it 



was a group of teachers at Mandela who took greatest 
advantage of the partners resources, spending large 
amounts of time in professional development and 
planning meetings. These teachers received monthly 
Saturday workshops, a consultant who helped them 
plan development efforts, and access to numerous 
seminars, lectures, and workshops throughout the city. 

Non-developing schools either did not have ad- 
equate external resources or did not manage them well. 
For example, after they lost their reading coordina- 
tors, Myrdal suffered from a lack of properly trained 
personnel to support its professional development ac- 
tivities. By 1999 there was no longer a fully trained 
reading specialist at the school. 

At Sakharov, the principal was possibly too good 
at bringing in external resources. The abundance of 
outside grants, support from CPS, and business part- 
nerships left teachers frustrated with the inconsistent 
quality of programs, conflicting approaches, and too 
little professional development for too many pro- 
grams. At Sakharov and other schools with fragmented 
development efforts, school leadership did not stra- 
tegically coordinate resources and align them with the 
schools development goals. 

Lesson #4: 

Employing Multiple, Reinforc- 
ing Strategies for Change 

Our final lesson is perhaps the most complicated and 
the most important. Our field research findings are 
consistent with the literature on educational reform 
indicating that there are no “quick fixes” or “cook- 
book solutions” for school development.^^ Like the 
literature, our research shows that successful school 
development is achieved not just from the “top down” 
or “bottom up,” but also from the “inside out” 
through a combination of strategies that most effec- 
tively develop teachers’ “will” and “skill. There was 
no single program or initiative that provided one of 
our field research schools with everything it needed 
to develop. Our analyses show that school develop- 
ment is associated with combinations of complemen- 
tary, mutually reinforcing strategies instead of a 
reliance on any single one. 



Literature on educational reform identifies three 
types of mechanisms by which change may be pro- 
moted at the school and classroom levels."^^ The first 
consists of bureaucratic, normative controls and sanc- 
tions that compel individuals and schools to take spe- 
cific action. The second consists of incentives to 
prompt voluntary action. The third consists of learn- 
ing opportunities that develop new knowledge and 
skills and, from that development, evoke new action. 
The literature indicates that none of these mechanisms 
alone is likely to promote and sustain school devel- 
opment over an extended period of time. 

Developing schools in our field research sample 
were more likely than non-developing ones to use a 
variety of strategies to trigger development, but they 
did not use them in any particular combination or 
order. Different mechanisms were instrumental in 
sparking development activity in each of the schools. 
Some were motivated to act by the threat of adminis- 
trative sanction; others were prompted by the adop- 
tion of a promising new approach to teaching. In no 
instance, however, were the mechanisms that initi- 
ated the action adequate to sustain development over 
an extended period of time without the introduction 
of others. 

Although we are not able to detect any patterns in 
the strategies developing schools used to change, it is 
possible that a schools particular situation and re- 
sources may call for a specific combination, or for 
certain ones to be used before others. For some 
schools, the most effective means to initiate change 
may be the introduction of a new accountability sys- 
tem. For others, this strategy could be completely in- 
effective. Likewise, professional development might 
motivate teachers at one school to adopt new prac- 
tices, but be largely ignored at another. 

Our field research does not lead us to suggest that 
the use of only one mechanism will not evoke some 
form of change at a school. We found numerous in- 
stances where one mechanism appeared to prompt 
members of a schools staff to make changes in their 
work but such changes were generally small and were 
not likely to extend to other areas. For example, sev- 
eral teachers might be inspired by a professional de- 
velopment workshop to spend more time working 
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with students on in-depth assignments, but their 
adoption of this new approach would only be a 
single change in their practices and not necessarily 
development of high quality instruction. If another 
type of mechanism such as accountability to the prin- 
cipal or CPS central administration were added to 
professional development, it is likely that more teach- 
ers would make long-term and positive developments 
in instructional quality at the school. 

Some principals and external partners offered teach- 
ers various incentives to encourage participation in 
and commitment to new teaching practices. These 
came in the form of monetary stipends, public praise 
and encouragement, time to work with colleagues or 
pursue professional development, consultations 
with experts, an increase in classroom autonomy, 
and opportunities to exercise greater influence in 
decision making. The Annenberg grant application 
and renewal process also motivated development. 
Principals and teachers wanted to show progress to 
sustain their funding. 

Numerous opportunities for learning and devel- 
opment were available to teachers, principals, and 
other school staff at our field research schools. These 
included workshops and conferences, collaborative 
planning and work groups, networking with teachers 
from other schools, working with in-house coordina- 
tors, new mentoring relationships, access to profes- 
sional journals, and an increase in opportunities for 
general collegial interaction. In several schools, exter- 
nal partners worked to expand school leadership. They 
encouraged principals to meet regularly with one an- 
other for professional development and to discuss is- 
sues their schools were facing. 

Finally, there were a number of controls at work in 
our field research schools. In most of our field re- 
search schools CPS retention and probation policies 
were highly influential sources of accountability and 
control for both principals and teachers. In fact, there 
were a number of principals who created additional 
monitoring and accountability systems. Several en- 
forced specific expectations for staff and student per- 
formance. At one school, the Annenberg external 
partner instituted a formal review process that made 
staff members publicly accountable to the partner and 
to each other. In several schools, the growth of team- 



work and collaboration, along with the expansion of 
teachers’ leadership, reinforced collegial accountabil- 
ity and control. 

We stress that this lesson does not concern the 
effectiveness of any individual strategy per se, but 
underscores the importance of using multiple strate- 
gies to evoke several complementary mechanisms for 
change. Figure 30 shows the relationship between 
school development and the use of multiple strate- 
gies. Six of seven developing schools introduced some 
combination of incentives, controls, and opportuni- 
ties to develop new knowledge and skills. Six of seven 
non-developing schools employed strategies that em- 
bodied only one type of change mechanism. 

In developing schools, teachers knew they were 
accountable for the quality of teaching and learning 
in their classrooms, and principals knew they were 
accountable for the overall success of the school. 
The whole school community shared a set of goals 
and they expected each other to work hard to meet 
them. Overall, there was a commitment to making 
the school better. 

Menchu, Mandela, and Sanchez are good examples 
of schools that employed multiple change mecha- 
nisms. At Mandela, Annenberg teachers learned how 
to collaborate better on instructional issues. The ex- 
ternal partner provided professional development op- 
portunities and regular structured meeting times. 
Non-participating teachers saw how Annenberg teach- 
ers were able to garner influence and resources through 
involvement in the school improvement planning 
process and they also began to collaborate, develop 
their own proposals, and participate in decision mak- 
ing. In terms of accountability, the principal and 
teachers were well aware of the standards their stu- 
dents and school would be held to on the Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills (ITBS). This motivated them to work 
to improve instruction, although their efforts some- 
times took them in different directions. 

At Menchu, staff members also participated in pro- 
fessional development activities sponsored by their 
Annenberg external partner. School leaders learned 
how to work together and determined the best way 
to implement instructional and assessment activities. 
As a result, Menchu s commitment to its new literacy 
program and the importance of collaborative leader- 
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ship groups increased. Teachers 
became more involved in their 
professional development as their 
own sense of accountability for the 
schools development grew. An- 
nual self-study and school devel- 
opment planning meetings were 
occasions for accountability. Dur- 
ing these meetings, teacher and 
administrator performance was 
publicly reviewed and disciplinary 
action for poor performance was 
considered. 

Sanchez provides another ex- 
ample of development fostered by 
multiple change mechanisms. The 
principal had a vision of what he 
wanted to happen at the school 
and he did not hesitate to hold his 
teachers accountable for working 
to achieve it. If teachers were not 
meeting his standards, he repri- 
manded them. At the same time, 
he always praised success. Because 
he acknowledged both good and 
bad, the principal sent a strong 
message that everyone and every- 
thing mattered at Sanchez. This 
served as a strong motivator for 
some who might otherwise have 
been tempted to fade into the 
background. Professional develop- 
ment opportunities for teachers 
increased at Sanchez. Additional 
resources were provided to help 
teachers implement new class- 
room practices. Sanchezs in-house 
coordinator contributed by help- 
ing teachers implement the teach- 
ing strategies they learned in 
professional development and 
working with them to secure ad- 
ditional resources through grants 
and other funding opportunities. 

Some of the non-developing 
schools in our field research 
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sample relied on little more than the pressure to raise test scores and the 
fear of administrative sanctions to promote development. Without suffi- 
cient combinations of controls, incentives, and learning opportunities, these 
schools usually achieved little in the way of development. Although teach- 
ers in non-developing schools felt the need to take action or change what 
they were doing, they were not given the tools to do so. For example, 
teachers at Schweitzer, Borlaug, and Wiesel were very motivated to raise 
test scores, but their knowledge and skills were not developed to help them 
improve their instructional effectiveness. 

Other non-developing schools in our field research sample only relied 
on teacher professional development activities to promote school develop- 
ment. Myrdal is perhaps the most extreme example here. At Myrdal, the 
principal and teachers were exposed to many new ideas through profes- 
sional development, but there was little effort to increase their commit- 
ment to actual changes in practice or their accountability for implementing 
them. As a result, Myrdal failed to develop. 

CPS Policy and 
School Development 

CPS Student retention and school probation policies were among the stron- 
gest motivators for change that we documented. In most cases, these poli- 
cies and the emphasis they placed on student performance on the ITBS 
placed substantial pressure on principals to improve test scores or risk sanc- 
tion from the central administration. These policies also influenced teacher 
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practice. In all but two of our 14 field research schools, 
teachers and other staff members expressed concern 
about test scores. This concern was associated not only 
with teacher classroom practice, but also with most 
schools’ efforts to develop. 

Our field research shows that CPS policies have 
been very influential in focusing schools’ attention 
on the need to change. They may play a positive role 
in school development by providing a sense of im- 
perative and accountability. At the same time, how- 
ever, they may also introduce tensions and dilemmas, 
particularly when they interact with other school de- 
velopment efforts. One source of tension and dilemma 
comes from the pressure to raise test scores quickly 
and the long-term work that is needed to achieve sus- 
tainable school development. 

Such tensions and dilemmas were introduced in 
our story of Mandela in Section VII. They are illus- 
trated in more detail in the case of Cassin, one of the 
most successfully developing schools in our field re- 
search sample. Cassin’s story is not unique. We found 
similar tensions and dilemmas in other field research 
sites as principals, teachers, and external partners 
sought to balance the demands of CPS policies and 
their local school development efforts. 

Rene Cassin Elementary School 

Cassin Elementary School is located in the heart of 
one of the lowest income neighborhoods in Chicago. 
During the period of this study, neighborhood rede- 
velopment put the community in flux and displaced 
large numbers of families. Cassin’s student popula- 
tion was declining each year and a smaller staff 
struggled to help students overcome low academic 
achievement and personal challenges. Teachers and 
students were often featured in the media as “survi- 
vors and saints. 

In 1997, Cassin and several neighboring schools 
had some of the lowest scores on the ITBS in the city. 
As a result, CPS focused a lot of attention on improv- 
ing student achievement there. It monitored the 
school closely and offered an array of resources. Pri- 
vate organizations provided additional resources in 
the form of consulting and professional development 
opportunities for teachers. 



That year, under the threat of probation for the 
school’s low ITBS scores, Cassin’s new principal, Mr. 
Floyd, took decisive action. He reviewed all programs 
and external partners operating at the school and 
eliminated those that served only a few children or 
did not relate to improving instruction. He retained 
those that provided professional development and 
instructional support for teachers. Floyd brought in 
new instructional materials for teachers, he counseled 
out teachers he felt were ineffective, and worked to 
establish a less confrontational climate between par- 
ents and teachers. 

Our teacher interviews indicate that Floyd encour- 
aged and supported teacher participation in a variety 
of professional development activities. He provided 
money and time for teachers to attend local and na- 
tional conferences. He restructured the school day so 
that the whole staff could meet on Friday afternoons 
twice a month and he established two common plan- 
ning periods each week for grade-level meetings. The 
external partners that continued to work at Cassin, 
of which the Annenberg external partner was one, 
occasionally led schoolwide workshops. They also 
worked with small groups of teachers on a number of 
specific instructional projects such as using technol- 
ogy to teach reading. 

For the most part, teachers were very pleased with 
the support they received from Cassin’s partners. Al- 
though the school did not formally coordinate the 
different partners’ activities, all the partners worked 
toward a common goal. One teacher explained, “All 
of them are trying to help teachers and children to 
make the switch from rote learning to higher-order 
thinking. This is in line with school goals as well as 
State and Board standards.” Most teachers with whom 
we spoke thought that the school and its develop- 
ment efforts were becoming much more focused 
around the goal of providing more intellectually rig- 
orous teaching and learning. 

Cassin also took steps to develop a more support- 
ive student learning climate. The principal began to 
focus attention on students’ strengths and accomplish- 
ments. He established a student council, essay con- 
tests, a student-of-the-month program, and monetary 
awards for high achieving eighth-grade graduates. 
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Students’ talents and achievements were showcased 
in public celebrations. There was also evidence of a 
growing ethos of caring and personalism on the part 
of a significant number of teachers. 

At the same time, with less than 20 percent of its 
students performing at or above national norms in 
reading and math, the central administration began 
to pressure Cassin to demonstrate immediate and 
measurable gains on the ITBS. Many teachers felt torn 
between wanting to provide their students with in- 
tellectually challenging and engaging lessons and pre- 
paring them for successful performance on the tests. 
Some felt so pressured to ensure better performance 
that they transferred it to their students, challenging 
the progress the school had made toward developing 
a more supportive student learning climate. One 
teacher gave the following example. 

I had to pull back last year from it [the empha- 
sis on standardized tests] because I felt so driven 
by wanting them to do well. One time last year 
one of my kids said, “You know, you re really 
mean now.” I knew she was telling the truth, 
because we had that kind of rapport. I had got- 
ten that way because I was so afraid. . . . And I 
was just so intent on teaching test material that 
I finally said, “Forget it. Fm going to be me and 
do what I normally would do and go wherever” 
and I had 26 students and 25 of them gradu- 
ated. ... I was honest with them, you know, 
there’s so much pressure on the school system, 
there’s so much pressure on the teachers. And 
some people should be pressured to a certain 
degree because in any job you go into, 
everybody’s not doing their job. But I internal- 
ized that pressure and externalized it by putting 
it on them. And it wasn’t fair. 

Pressure to raise test scores also began to affect teacher 
professional development and classroom instruction. 
As teachers described how they were trying to develop 
instruction toward “higher order tasks,” “problem 
solving,” “stimulating, hands on activities,” “compre- 
hension,” and “more critical thinking,” the underly- 



ing concern of everyone in the school was to “stay off 
of probation.” A school administrator identified the 
effect in the following manner: 

All of the schools that are near probation, the 
big focus is we’ve got to get the students to learn 
test taking. So, that’s the basic thing that I think 
teachers are working with more emphasis on 
preparing to teach students how to take a test. 

Teachers routinely spoke about how the emphasis 
on testing was crowding out efforts to introduce more 
intellectually challenging instruction in their class- 
rooms. With some frustration, a number of teachers 
noted how test preparation had become the school’s 
“core curriculum.” One teacher usually established 
pen-pal relationships between her students and stu- 
dents at a suburban school as part of her writing cur- 
riculum. “Usually I start with those kinds of activities 
in April,” she said, “after we’ve got over our core cur- 
riculum.” Another teacher said that she now had her 
students complete classroom assignments in a timed 
period to help them get accustomed to working within 
a given time frame on the tests. Each week she re- 
viewed a skill, used a test preparation book, and time- 
tested students on the skill. 

Teachers also began to use the test to motivate their 
students. In classroom observations, we saw repeated 
instances of teachers explaining to students the im- 
portance of learning specific skills and concepts be- 
cause they would be included on “the tests.” Teachers 
described how instruction in their classes had become 
driven by standardized tests saying, “It greatly influ- 
ences what I teach.” “I’ve been at this school for five 
years and the emphasis on standardized tests weighs 
more heavily than it ever has in my career.” “Half the 
day is spent practicing for the test, but learning things 
too, but it’s really geared to the test, the test, the test.” 
Floyd clearly felt pressure to achieve immediate 
gains on the ITBS. He also recognized that this im- 
mediacy challenged other development efforts under- 
way at his school. As he explained, “Every researcher 
out there says five to seven years for change. We don’t 
have five to seven years.” 
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Floyd s statement captures a crucial dilemma. Many 
schools like Cassin are pressed to improve their test 
scores immediately or risk sanction and intervention 
by the central administration. At the same time, staff 
at these schools know that they need to achieve sus- 
tainable development in organizational capacity and 
classroom practices so that their students will con- 
tinue to learn and develop after the urgency of the 
tests has abated. Teachers and principals are conflicted 



over where to focus their efforts and how to spend 
their time. They must decide whether to focus on 
those strategies, like test preparation, that may have 
the most immediate payoff or on making more funda- 
mental changes in their schools, particularly in student 
learning climate and classroom instruction — improve- 
ments that in the long term may be more effective. These 
dilemmas have not been easily resolved by the teachers 
and principals in our study. 
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IX. Interpretive Summary 



A S we stated at the beginning of this report, 
our findings should be considered provisional. 
They are based on data collected from the first 
three years of Annenberg network and external part- 
ner funding. We will have much more to say about 
the development of Chicago Annenberg schools and 
how school development may be promoted in our 
final reports that will draw on five years of field re- 
search, survey, and student outcome data. 

Still, we can say some things about the develop- 
ment of Chicago Annenberg schools from 1996 to 
1 999 and how school development may be promoted 
in general. First, our field research shows that although 
all the schools in our sample made concerted attempts 
to promote school development, their successes were 
modest — only half developed on one or more of the 
essential supports. The most prevalent areas of devel- 
opment were in school organizational capacity, nota- 
bly school leadership and professional community. 
There were fewer instances of development in stu- 
dent learning climate or classroom instruction. Our 
analyses of citywide survey data are quite consistent 
with our field research. 

Our field research and survey analyses indicate that 
Annenberg schools have developed in a number of 
small but potentially significant ways. They became 
stronger in several areas of school leadership and 
teacher professional community and some aspects of 
parent and community support and social trust. There 
is evidence student-teacher personalism and teachers’ 
use of interactive teaching methods in reading have 
also increased. Most of the development in Annenberg 
schools is reflected in general patterns of development 
in schools across the city. In only a few areas did de- 
velopment in Annenberg schools exceed general pat- 
terns of development systemwide. Likewise, we found 
that student achievement and social-psychological 
outcomes in Annenberg schools mirrored student out- 
comes across the system — students’ academic achieve- 
ment as measured by the ITBS improved, but student 
engagement and classroom behavior levels declined. 



In all, we did not find evidence of any clear, over- 
arching “Annenberg effect” in Chicago from 1996 to 
1999. This does not mean that Annenberg schools 
have failed to develop. As this report indicates, there 
are a number of success stories among Annenberg 
schools and Annenberg schools in general developed 
in several important ways. There is no doubt the 
Chicago Challenge played a role in that development. 
Our evidence indicates, however, that with the ex- 
ception of a few areas, development across all 
Annenberg schools has not surpassed development 
systemwide. Different aspects of organizational ca- 
pacity have become stronger in Annenberg schools. 
Teachers, administrators, and parents are generally 
working together in ways that are more conducive to 
student learning. At the same time, the development 
of classroom practice is mixed. Although teachers’ 
personal support of students grew stronger, students 
indicated that their teachers do not push them to ex- 
cel in their studies as much as they once did. 

On the basis of evidence through 1999, we cannot 
draw any definitive conclusions about the overall con- 
tributions the Annenberg Challenge will make to 
school development and student learning in Chicago, 
We are not surprised by our findings through 1999. 
It takes a number of years to achieve whole school 
development and perhaps even longer for that devel- 
opment to translate into substantial, sustained gains 
in student outcomes. At the three-year mark of a six- 
year initiative, development efforts at some of our field 
research schools were just beginning to gain momen- 
tum. The schools that have achieved the most devel- 
opment have done so in areas of organizational 
capacity, most notably leadership and professional 
community. This may serve as a foundation for the 
future development of student learning climate and 
classroom instruction. 

The Annenberg Challenge provides an oppor- 
tunity to better understand school development 
processes. We have closely examined the development 
efforts of seven developing and seven non-developing 
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schools and compared them to discern some initial 
lessons about how to promote school development: 
(1) the need for coherent focus on multiple essential 
supports; (2) the growth of strong distributive lead- 
ership; (3) the development of a complementary ar- 
ray of external resources that are aligned with the 
schools development efforts; and (4) the use of mul- 
tiple, complementary change strategies that are ap- 
propriate to the type of development sought and the 
contexts in which it is sought. Using these lessons as 
a basis for promoting school development, we would 
ask a principal to reflect on the following questions 
when evaluating his/her schools efforts: 

• Is your school attending to each of the essential 
supports? What are their relative strengths and 
weaknesses? How could you develop each sup- 
port so that they trigger development in others? 

• Do other members of your school community 
help lead school development initiatives? How 
might you foster leadership and agency for school 
development among others? 

• What complementary array of human, social, 
material, financial, and political resources can 
you draw upon to promote school develop- 
ment? How can these resources be aligned in a 
coherent way to promote your particular school 
development agenda? 



• What strategies could you use to spark and sus- 
tain teacher and staff engagement in development 
activities? Which strategies would motivate teach- 
ers and staff to examine and change their prac- 
tices? Which ones would be most conducive to 
developing knowledge, skills, and practice? Which 
ones would create a sense of accountability? How 
would these strategies complement each other? 
Finally, how would these strategies interact with 
external efforts to promote change? How would 
you help teachers and staff manage the poten- 
tial tensions and dilemmas that could result 
from these interactions in ways that would be 
most conducive for school development and 
student learning? 

This report has set the stage for the Chicago 
Annenberg Research Project s final work. We will ex- 
tend our analyses of Annenberg schools to 2001, the 
full span of the Chicago Challenge. We will explore 
further our lessons for promoting school development, 
focusing specifically on the improvement of classroom 
instruction. This final focus will bring together the 
Annenberg Research Projects work on processes of 
school development and on high quality instruction 
and student academic learning. We hope to shed new 
light on how to promote high quality instruction at 
both the school and classroom levels. 
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Indicators of High-Low States of Development of the 
Essential Supports for Student Learning 



Low State 


High State 


jlil.i: 1 hi 


Principal is exclusive leader. 


Leadership is broad based and includes principal, 
teachers, others. 


Decision making is authoritative. 


Decision making is democratic and shared. 


Teachers do not meet regularly to plan 
improvements. 


Teachers work to plan improvements regularly. 


Leadership does not work to protect school 
from disruptive influences. 


Leadership buffers school from disruptions. 


Principal fails to articulate, communicate plans 
and goals of organization. 


Principal articulates, communicates plans and 
goals of organization. 


Leadership lacks focus or focus is not 
on instruction. 


Leadership focuses on instruction. 


Lack of accountability is the norm. 


Principal and teachers take responsibility. 


Principal fails to help teachers obtain 
professional development. 


Principal promotes teacher development 
of teachers.. 


The school is poorly managed and chaotic. 


The school is efficiently managed and runs 
on schedule. 




Teachers' vision and goals are ambiguous or 
not shared. 


Teachers share clear a clear vision and goals. 


Teachers are unable to articulate their goals and 
lack a common language. 


Teachers use a common language to articulate 
their vision and goals. 


Social groups are fragmented subcultures at 
the school. 


There is normative coherence among social 
groups, subcultures at the school. 


Teachers are isolated from each other and do not 
share reflective dialogue, inquiry, or joint work. 


Teachers collaborate through reflective dialogue, 
inquiry, and joint work. 


Teachers feel responsibility and accountability 
only to themselves. 


Teachers feel that they have a shared 
responsibility and accountability. 


Teachers have limited communication channels. 


Teachers have expansive communication 
channels. 


There are limited structures, time for 
collaboration. 


There are sufficient structures, time 
for collaboration. 


There are disruptive, counterproductive political 
and intellectual tensions. 


There are productive political and 
intellectual tensions. 
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Indicators of High-Low States of Development of the 
Essential Supports for Student Learning 



High State 


Low State 






Students lack parent support for learning at home. 


Parents strongly support student learning at home. 


The principal fails to draw on community 
resources, institutions for schools. 


The principal actively draws on community 
resources, institutions for schools. 


Schools conduct little outreach to parents as 
resources. 


Schools actively reach out to parents as 
resources. 








School is disorderly with many disruptions. 


School is orderly. 


Students feel physical/psychological risk/danger. 


Students feel physically and psychologically safe. 


Impersonality and alienation characterize teacher/ 
student relations. 


Personalism and belonging characterize teacher/ 
student relations. 


Teachers hold low academic expectations 
of students. 


Teachers hold high academic expectations of 
students. 


Students find their peers give them little support 
for academic learning. 


Students find high peer support for academic 
learning. 




nstff^ion^K^I^R 


Curriculum characterized by slow pacing and a 
great deal of review and repetition. 


Curriculum is well-paced and coordinated across 
classrooms and grade levels. 


Instruction is aimed only at mastery of basic skills. 


Instruction is aimed at student mastery of 
challenging intellectual work and basic skills. 


High quality instructional materials are not 
available or not used. 


High quality instructional materials are used. 


There are many disruptions to instruction 


Instructional time is protected from interruption. 




Teacher and principal feel distrust, cynicism. 


Teacher and principal feel trust, optimism. 


Teacher and teacher feel distrust, cynicism. 


Teacher and teacher feel trust, optimism. 


Teacher and parent feel distrust, cynicism. 


Teacher and parent feel trust, optimism. 


Teacher and student feel distrust, cynicism. 


Teacher and student feel trust, optimism. 


4-^. :Sch^ibl.lnstmctiorial. Prodram:,GolierencEfe,- M. m. M 


Instructional programs have different and some- 
times divergent goals. 


Instructional programs share common focus. 


There are so many programs that teachers can- 
not keep track of them. 


There is a small enough number of programs that 
teachers can keep track of them. 
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Research Methods 



The Chicago Annenberg Research Project combines longitudinal qualitative and quantitative data collection 
and analyses to assess the Chicago Annenberg Challenge and its role in school development between 1996 and 
2001. The project documents (a) the development of Annenberg schools over time; (b) the impact of deliberate 
efforts to promote school development, with special emphasis on the efforts of the Challenge s external partners 
and networks; (c) the effects the community, school system, and other contextual factors have on school devel- 
opment; and (d) the effects school development has on student outcomes. This report draws on three strands of 
work. Two of these strands, field research and large-scale survey analysis, are described in detail in this appendix. 
The third, analyses of student achievement test score data, is described in other publications of the Consortium 
on Chicago School Research which are referenced in endnotes in the. text of the report. 

Longitudinal Field Research 

Selection of Field Research Sites 

In 1996 and 1997, more than 40 networks of schools and external partners were awarded multi-year implemen- 
tation grants by the Chicago Annenberg Challenge. These networks included between 200 and 220 elementary, 
middle, and high schools, approximately 90 percent of which were elementary schools. From these networks 
and schools, we selected an initial sample of 1 1 networks and 23 field research schools. As we described in 
Section IV, sample selection began with the networks. We selected networks with diverse organizational foci, 
networks with both newly formed and well-established relationships with schools, and networks with different 
types of external partners (e.g., universities, community organizations, and cultural institutions). We then se- 
lected two or three schools as research sites from each of these networks. One to two schools were chosen 
because of their promise for working well with their external partners and succeeding in their efforts to develop. 
An additional school was chosen because of indications that it might struggle to succeed. Our intention was to 
create a purposive sample of schools that would allow us to understand reasons for more or less successful 
development. Our site selections were informed by Consortium survey data and assessments from the external 
partners of the networks we sampled. 

We selected our sample of networks and schools in two stages. A first group was selected in the fall of 1996 
from the networks and schools that received the first round of Annenberg funding. A second group was selected 
in the fall of 1 997 from those receiving funding in the second round. In all, our sample included 1 8 elementary 
and middle schools and five high schools. By the end of the 1998-99 school year, the end point of analysis for 
this report, we collected three years of field research data from about half of the networks and schools in our 
sample; we collected two years of field research data in the other half. 

In this report we focus attention on 14 elementary schools. We chose not to focus on high schools for two 
reasons. First, high schools represent only 10 percent of schools supported by the Challenge. Second, at this 
point in our study, our high school data are not as comprehensive as our elementary school data. We also did 
not include four of the 18 elementary/middle school sites in our analyses for this report. These schools did not 
participate fully in our field research and their data are not as complete as our other schools. We chose to focus 
on those schools with the most complete evidence available. 

Although we did not intend to select a group of schools that was demographically representative of all 
Annenberg schools, the 14 schools that make up our field research sample are quite typical of schools across 
Annenberg and the system as a whole. In addition, the external partners working with our field research schools 
were generally representative of the different types of partners participating in the Challenge. Our field research 
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schools also reflected the demographic characteristics of the system in general. Of the 14 elementary schools we 
studied for this report, six enrolled primarily African-American students, three enrolled primarily Latino 
students, three enrolled a combination of both African-American and Latino students (at least 85 percent 
of the total enrollment), and two enrolled a more mixed group that included between 15 and 30 percent 
white students. 

On average, 32 percent of students in our field research schools scored at or above the national average in 
reading on the 1999 Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS), and 37 percent scored at this level in math. Our field 
research schools ranged from 17 to 60 percent of students at or above the national norms on the ITBS in 
reading and 16 to 78 percent of students at or above national norms in math. Average student enrollment for 
the schools was 900, ranging from 600 to 1,600 students. 

Collection of Field Research Data 

Field research took place during the 1996-97, 1997-98, and 1998-99 school years. The first, or baseline, data 
collection took place in the 1996-97 or 1997-98 school years, depending on the when schools were awarded 
their implementation grants. The second major data collection point was in 1998-99. The third and last major 
data collection point will take place in the 2000-01 school year. For the description that follows, we refer to the 
1996-97 school year as Year 1, 1997-98 as Year 2, and 1998-99 as Year 3. 

Field research data collection was designed to document (a) the state of schools' development on the essential 
supports at specific points in time; and (b) both Annenberg network activities and schools' own development 
activities that may have had no affiliation with Annenberg. As noted above, because of the two different stages 
of Annenberg grant making, our documentation of individual schools' development activity took place in 
either Years 1 and 3 or Years 2 and 3. About half of our schools fall in each category. Network and other school 
development activities were documented each year. 

Our data come from several sources, including interviews with teachers, school administrators. Local School 
Council (LSC) members, external partners and Annenberg staff; classroom observations and observations of 
Annenberg and other school development activities; documents related to Annenberg activity and school devel- 
opment (e.g.. School Improvement Plans and reports prepared for the Challenge); citywide teacher, principal, 
and student surveys administered by the Consortium; and student scores on the ITBS. 

The data we draw upon for this report include a total of 31 1 interviews — 186 teacher interviews, 49 princi- 
pal, 67 teacher-leader, 1 8 LSC parent representative, 30 in-school Annenberg coordinators, and 60 external 
partner staff. We interviewed an average of 22 people at each school. We conducted 217 classroom observations 
of 1 17 different teachers in the third, sixth, and eighth grades. We also drew from school documents and school 
case reports written by Project researchers. Schools and staff members were promised anonymity in all reports 
of findings. 

Field research was conducted during the academic year, with interview and observation data typically col- 
lected between October and March. Researchers wrote detailed case reports for each of their schools describing 
their state of development for both data collection years. Because of the two-stage sampling, case reports were 
written for about half of the schools for Years 1 and 3 and for the other half for Years 2 and 3. Vignettes 
describing each school's development activity were prepared for the years data collection took place. 

Dozens of researchers from more than eight Chicago-area colleges and universities assisted with the field 
research. A team of one lead researcher and one research assistant was assigned to document the development of 
each school in the study. Two- thirds of the lead researchers were faculty members at local universities. Two- 
thirds of the research assistants were graduate students at local universities. The research assistants had the most 
continuous contact with the schools (up to ten hours per week during periods of data collection) and the lead 
researchers had the primary responsibility for writing the case reports. In many instances, lead researcher/ 
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research assistant teams also had advisor/student relationships at their universities. The authors of this report 
were involved in each phase of the field research and also conducted interviews, observed classroom and devel- 
opment activity, and wrote case reports and vignettes. 

In-depth field research continued at a dozen sites during the 1999-2000 academic year. The third and final 
round of full-scale data collection is scheduled for 2000-01. 

Analysis of Field Research Data 

In this and other Project reports, the Model of Essential Supports for Students Learning frames our definition 
of school development and guides data collection and analyses. The model delineates key areas of school orga- 
nization and practice that are strongly related to student achievement. 

Three of the authors of this report served as the primary field research data analysts. In their analyses they 
used the interviews, case studies, and documentary evidence gathered by field researchers for each school in the 
study. Indicators for high and low states of development on the Model of Essential Supports were used to code 
the data and determine the extent to which the field research schools developed over time (see Appendix A). In 
addition, they examined these data to identify emergent themes and patterns concerning the promotion and 
support of school development. 

Analyses of field research evidence were complicated by the contextual nature of the data. It was sometimes 
difficult to make clear-cut determinations of the levels of development on the essential supports. Therefore, the 
analysts independently rated the 14 field research schools in terms of their strengths and weaknesses on each 
essential support and assessed how these levels changed over time. In general, a school was considered strong on 
an essential support if the evidence was indicative of our definition of that supports high state of development 
(see Appendix A). That is, there was evidence that the support was present and reasonably well established at the 
school. A school was considered weak on a particular support if evidence was indicative of our definition of a 
low state of development. Schools were considered moderate in their development if they fell somewhere in 
between; that is, the evidence indicated that the support s level fell between our definitions of high and low 
states or the supports qualities were not reasonably established. Authors discussed any disagreements in their 
independent ratings and, where necessary, engaged in additional data analysis to reach consensus. 

Field researchers were asked to verify the ratings their particular schools received and to check the factual 
accuracy of information about their schools that is used in this report. Researchers were also asked to review the 
emergent themes and patterns of the promotion of school development and compare them to what was taking 
place in their school. 



Survey Research 



Collection of Survey Data 

In the spring of 1997 and 1999, the Consortium surveyed CPS principals, teachers, and students in grades six 
through ten. Similar surveys were administered to teachers and students in spring 1994. Another round of 
surveys is scheduled to be administered in spring 2001. 

In 1999, 353 elementary and 61 high schools participated. In all, 53,032 elementary and 20,304 high school 
students completed surveys, along with 7,915 elementary and 2,253 high school teachers. We conducted a 
series of analyses for possible non-response bias among teachers, students, and schools in terms of basic demo- 
graphic characteristics (e.g., race/ethnicity, percent low income students, etc.). Overall, we found that the sur- 
vey sample is representative of principals, teachers and students across CPS. For this report, we analyzed teacher 
and student survey data from 349 elementary schools (out of 489) that had at least a 42 percent teacher re- 
sponse rate or a 50 percent student response rate. 
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Analytical Model for Survey Measure Trends 

A separate analysis of each measure of each essential support was performed to determine whether there was a 
change in the measure between 1997 and 1999 in Chicago public elementary schools; Annenberg schools 
differed from demographically comparable non-Annenberg schools in 1999; and changes in the measure in 
Annenberg schools were different from changes in non-Annenberg schools between 1997 and 1999. 

We used three-level hierarchical linear models to make these determinations, with each survey measure act- 
ing as the dependent variable in each separate model. Data were structured with a case for each respondent for 
each survey year (1994, 1997, and 1999) at levels one and two, and for each school at level three. The level one 
model was used to estimate each respondent s true score, given the standard error in that persons measure. Level 
two models estimated variation in the measure among respondents within the schools, while level three models 
estimated differences across schools. The models were constructed as follows. 

Level-1 Model 

Y = 7T,*(WGT94) + 7T/(WGT97) + 7t3*(WGT99) + e 

Level-2 Models 

= P.0+'’. 

^2 “ P20 ^2 

^3 “ P30 '*■ *^3 

Levei-3 Models 

P.O = Y.OO + Yioi Y 1014 (Demographic Variables) + (Annenberg dummy) + u,^ 

P 20 = ^200 + ^201 ••• ^2014 (Demographic Variables) + y^^.j (Annenberg dummy) + u^^ 

P 30 = ^300 + ”^301 ”^3014 (Demographic Variables) + (Annenberg dummy) + U 3 ^ 

At level one, a measurement model was run for each person in each school to determine the most accurate 

estimation of that person s score on the measure, given the standard error of their measure (determined through 
Rasch analysis by their response pattern to the items in the question) and the average score for the school. The 
dependent variable (Y) was the person s score on the measure divided by the standard error on the measure. This 
was predicted with the inverse of the standard error on the measure, multiplied by dummy variables (scored one 
or zero) representing each of the survey years (WGT94, WGT97, WGT99). That is, if the survey response for 
a particular case was from the 1997 survey, the values of WGT94 and WGT99 for that case would be zero, 
while the value of WGT97 would be the inverse of the standard error of the measure for that person. The 
coefficient associated with the weight for the corresponding survey year (tCj, K^y represents the best estimate 
of that persons true score on the measure in that year. 

At level two, models were run within each school to determine the average score for the school on the 
measure for each year. Each of the coefficients from level one (71^, 71^, TC^— the best estimates of each persons true 
score on the measure) is modeled without any predictors. The intercepts ((3 jq, ^ 3 q) represent the average 

score on the measure for each school for each year. 

Level three compared schools' average scores (Pj^, P^^, P^^) controlling for a series of demographic variables 
and a variable representing Annenberg affiliation."^® All of the predictor variables were centered on the grand 
mean so that the intercepts (Yj^^, 73 ^^) represented the average score for the measure across all schools for 

1994 , 1997 , and 1999, respectively. A dummy variable representing Annenberg affiliation was also entered as a 
predictor to discern any difference in the average score among Annenberg schools compared to other schools, 
controlling for demographic variables. 
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The significance levels of the coefficients for the Annenberg dummy variable were used to determine whether 
Annenberg schools differed from non-Annenberg schools on the survey measure for each year. Contrast tests 
were performed to determine the answers to the other questions. To determine whether there was a significant 
level of change in the measure from 1997 to 1999 (Question 1), a contrast was performed between the inter- 
cepts for 1997 and 1999 (Y 2 qq and To determine whether Annenberg schools experienced a different rate of 

change in the measure than non-Annenberg schools, another contrast was performed between the coefficients 
associated with the Annenberg variable for 1997 and 1999 andy^^^p. 

A 0.05 level of probability was used to define statistical significance. 

The Productivity Index 

To assess differences in student achievement between Annenberg and demographically comparable non- 
Annenberg schools, we used the Consortiums productivity index. The index estimates six-year trends in ITBS 
reading and math scores (1995 to 1999) using hierarchical linear modeling and taking into account four basic 
elements: (a) initial status, (b) base gain, (c) input trend, and (d) gain trend. The productivity index is the gain 
trend adjusted for the other three elements. Since gain trend is correlated with initial status, base gain, and 
especially with the input trend, adjusting the gain trend for these three factors takes into consideration schools 
starting points and produces a more powerful indicator than the unadjusted gain trend.^^ Taking into account 
demographic characteristics, difference between Annenberg schools and non-Annenberg schools in three ad- 
justed gain trends were compared to zero to determine statistical significance. 

Calculation of the productivity index begins with identifying a stable group of students; that is, a specific 
group of students of the same age or grade level who received instruction for at least one full academic year in a 
school. The learning gain for each student in this group in each year is computed by subtracting the output 
status — the student s ITBS test score at the end of the academic year — from the input status — the students 
ITBS test score from the preceding year. 

Initial status refers to the average of these students’ spring 1995 test scores. Base gain begins with the base 
period of the 1995-96 school year and is calculated as the difference in the initial status compared to the 
students’ test scores in the spring of 1996. The base gain shows how much knowledge and skill students had 
gained at the end of a year of instruction. The input trend shows the variation in a student groups’ input status 
from 1995 through 1998. The output trend shows the variation in their output status from 1996 through 
1999. The resulting gain trend varies with initial and output status. 
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Measures Used in Survey Analyses 



For its 1994, 1997, and 1999 systemwide surveys of students, teachers, and principals, the Consortium on 
Chicago School Research has developed measures to describe the state of the Model of Essential Supports for 
Student Learning. Key aspects of each support can be gauged across survey years by using Rasch measures. 
Rasch measures consist of 3 to 15 questionnaire items. The following definitions describe the concept captured 
by each measure used in this report, even though there are slight differences in the items used to construct the 
measures from year to year. The 1999 reliability coefficient for each measure is included. Appendix E lists 
detailed descriptions of the scale categories of each measure listed below. Additional technical detail on these 
measures is available from the Consortium on Chicago School Research. 

School Leadership 

Principal Inclusive Leadership indicates whether teachers view the principal as a facilitative and inclusive 
leader. Teachers were asked about the principal’s leadership with respect to parent and community involvement, 
creating a sense of community in the school, and commitment to shared decision making. A high score indi- 
cates the principal supports shared decision making and broad involvement. (Reliability coefficient = 0.75) 

Principal Instructional Leadership assesses teachers’ perceptions of their principal as an instructional leader. 
Teachers were asked about their principal’s leadership with respect to standards for teaching and learning, 
communicating a clear vision for the school, and tracking academic progress. In schools with a high score, 
teachers view their principal as very involved in classroom instruction, thereby able to create and sustain mean- 
ingful school improvement. (Reliability coefficient = 0.86) 

Joint Problem Solving examines whether teachers sustain a public dialogue to solve problems. Teachers re- 
ported whether they used faculty meetings to discuss personal views and problem solving, and whether there is 
a good process for making decisions. Schools with a high score have good communication among teachers who 
work together to solve problems. (Reliability coefficient = 0.82) 

Teacher Influence on School Level Decisions measures the extent of teachers’ involvement in school decision 
making. Teachers registered how much influence they have over such matters as selecting instructional materi- 
als, setting school policy, planning in-service programs, spending discretionary funds, and hiring professional 
staff A high score indicates influence over classroom matters and major schoolwide decisions, such as budgets 
and hiring new staff, implying a broad sense of “ownership” for school decisions. (Reliability coefficient = 0.85) 

Teacher Professional Community 

Reflective Dialogue reveals how much teachers talk with one another about instruction and student learning. 
Teachers reported how often they discuss curriculum and instruction as well as school goals, and how best to 
help students learn and how to manage their behavior. A high score indicates that teachers are engaged in 
frequent conversations with each other about instruction and student learning, helping to build common be- 
liefs about the conditions of good schooling. (Reliability coefficient = 0.78) 

Focus on Student Learning gauges the extent to which teachers feel their school’s goals and actions are focused 
on student learning. Teachers reported whether the school has well-defined learning expectations for all stu- 
dents, sets high standards for academic performance, and always focuses on what is best for student learning. 
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Schools that share a consensus about their goals and actions for improving student learning and advancing 
education for all students score high on this measure. Advancing education for all students is the central con- 
cern here. (Reliability coefficient = 0.81) 

Orientation Tow^ard Innovation indicates whether teachers are continually learning and seeking new ideas, 
have a “can do” attitude, and are encouraged to change. A high score means a strong orientation to improve 
among the faculty, indicating their willingness to try new things for the sake of their students and to be part of 
an active learning organization themselves. (Reliability coefficient = 0.89) 

Peer Collaboration reflects the extent of a cooperative work ethic among staff Teachers were asked about the 
quality of relations among the faculty, whether school staff coordinate teaching and learning across grades, and 
whether they shared efforts to design new instructional programs. Schools where teachers move beyond just 
cordial relations to actively working together score high on this scale and can develop deeper understandings of 
students, each other, and their profession. (Reliability coefficient = 0.75) 

Collective Responsibility focuses on the extent of a shared commitment among the faculty to improve the 
school so that all students learn. Teachers were asked how many colleagues feel responsible for students’ aca- 
demic and social development, set high standards of professional practice, and take responsibility for school 
improvement. A high score means a strong sense of shared responsibility among the faculty who help each other 
reach high standards. (Reliability coefficient = 0.92) 

School Commitment gauges the extent to which teachers feel loyal and committed to this school. Teachers 
reported whether they look forward to working in the school, would rather work somewhere else, and would 
recommend the school to other parents. A high score means teachers are deeply committed to their school. 
(Reliability coefficient = 0.79) 

Parent and Community Support 

Parent Support for Student Learning gauges student views of their parents’ support for their schoolwork. 
Students were asked about how often their parents (or other adults) encourage them to work hard, do their 
homework, and take responsibility. A high score means strong parental support. (Reliability coefficient = 0.61) 

Teacher Use of Community Resources measures the extent to which teachers use the local community as a 
resource in their teaching and in their efforts to understand their students better. Teachers reported how often 
they brought in guest speakers from the community, consulted with community members to understand their 
students better, and used examples from the community in their teaching. A high score means greater use of 
these community resources and more effort on the part of teachers to understand their students’ surroundings. 
(Reliability coefficient = 0.68) 

Parent Involvement in School measures parent participation and support for the school. Teachers reported how 
often parents picked up report cards, attended parent-teacher conferences, attended school events, volunteered 
to help in the classroom, or raised funds for the school. Schools with a high score have many parents who 
actively aid the school. (Reliability coefficient = 0.82) 

Ties to Community examines the extent to which teachers interact with the school’s community. Teachers 
reported, for example, how often they visited the homes of students, attended religious or recreational events 
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where students attend, or shopped in the community. A high score means teachers are more involved with 
the schools community and therefore more able to play an extended role in students’ lives. (Reliability 
coefficient = 0.66) 

Teacher Outreach to Parents measures the schools efforts to work with parents to develop common goals and 
good communication, and to strengthen student learning. Teachers reported their efforts to understand par- 
ents problems, invite them to visit the classrooms, seek their input, and generally build trusting relationships. 
A high score means teachers reach out to parents more often. (Reliability coefficient = 0.85) 

Knowledge of Students’ Culture measures teachers’ efforts to better understand their students. Teachers 
were asked how many teachers in their school talk with students about their lives at home and their 
cultures, and how many teachers are knowledgeable about issues and concerns in the school’s community. 
Schools with a high score have many teachers who are committed to learning about their students and 
their community. (Reliability coefficient = 0.70) 

Student-Centered Learning Climate 

Press Toward Academic Achievement gauges whether students feel their teachers challenge them to reach 
high levels of academic performance. This is a key element in a school climate focused on student learn- 
ing. Students were asked if their teachers press them to do well in school, expect them to complete their 
homework, and to work hard. The scale also includes questions about teachers praising students’ work and 
willingness to give extra help. In schools that score high, most teachers press all students toward academic 
achievement. (Reliability coefficient = 0.66) 

Classroom Personalism gauges whether students perceive that their classroom teachers give them indi- 
vidual attention and show personal concern for them. Students were asked if their teachers know and care 
about them, notice if they are having trouble in class, and are willing to help with academic and personal 
problems. A high score here means students experience strong personal support from school staff. Aca- 
demic achievement is more likely in classrooms that combine personalism with a strong press toward 
academic work. (Reliability coefficient = 0.72) 

Safety reflects the students’ sense of personal safety inside and outside the school, and traveling to and from 
school. A high score means they feel very safe in all these areas. (Reliability coefficient = 0.62) 

Peer Support for Academic Work reveals whether prevailing norms among students support academic work. 
Students reported whether their friends try hard to get good grades, do their homework regularly, pay attention 
in class, and follow school rules. In schools with high scores, students experience support from peers for aca- 
demic work. As a result, student learning is more likely. (Reliability coefficient = 0.82) 

Community Resources to Support Student Learning (Human and Social Resources in the Community) 
assesses whether students trust and rely on neighbors and community members and whether they know 
and care about them and each other. Students were asked, for example, if adults make sure that children in 
the neighborhood are safe, if they know who the local children are, and if people in the neighborhood can 
be trusted. In schools with a high score, many students have community resources that support them. 
(Reliability coefficient = 0.75) 
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Quality Instruction 

Interactive Instruction in Language Arts measures the amount of time teachers spend on having students 
discuss ideas for most of the class, draw inferences, integrate reading and writing, work on the elements of 
writing, relate learning to personal experiences, and synthesize ideas and produce original products. A high 
score indicates teachers spend relatively more classroom time on these activities. (Reliability coefficient = 0.87) 

Interactive Instruction in Math measure the amount of time teachers spend on having students develop scien- 
tific writing skills, discuss ideas for most of the class, and develop reasoning and analysis skills. Students also 
study topics in depth and are required to synthesize information to produce a piece of original work. A high 
score indicates teachers'spend relatively more classroom time on these activities. (Reliability coefficient = 0.85) 

Didactic Instruction in Language Arts measures the amount of time teachers spend on vocabulary, note taking, 
and preparing for standardized tests. A high score indicates teachers spend relatively more time on these activi- 
ties. They typically think it is important to ask students to memorize facts, and they spend more than half the 
class lecturing. (Reliability coefficient = 0.78) 

Didactic Instruction in Math measures the amount of time teachers spend on having students practice prob- 
lems, show their work in solving problems, and prepare for standardized tests. A high score indicates teachers 
spend relatively more time on these activities. They typically think it is important to ask students to memorize 
facts, and they spend more than half the class lecturing. (Reliability coefficient = 0.67) 

Social Trust 

Student-Teacher Trust focuses on the quality of relations between students and teachers. Students were asked 
whether they believe teachers can be trusted, care about them, keep their promises, listen to students’ ideas, and 
if they feel safe and comfortable with their teachers. In high-scoring schools there is a high level of care and 
communication between students and teachers. (Reliability coefficient = 0.78) 

Teacher-Parent Trust measures the extent to which parents and teachers support each other to improve 
student learning and feel mutual respect. Teachers were asked if they feel they are partners with parents in 
educating children, if they receive good parental support, if the staff works hard to build trust with par- 
ents, and if teachers respect parents. A high score indicates very supportive relations among teachers and 
parents. (Reliability coefficient = 0.58) 

Teacher-Principal Trust measures the extent to which teachers feel their principal respects and supports them. 
Teachers were asked if their principal looks out for the welfare of teachers and has confidence in their expertise, 
and if they respect the principal as an educator. A high score means that teachers and the principal share a high 
level of mutual trust and respect. (Reliability coefficient = 0.89) 

Teacher-Teacher Trust measures the extent to which teachers in a school have open communication with and 
respect for each other. We asked, for example, whether teachers in the school respect other teachers who lead 
school improvement efforts, and whether teachers trust and respect each other. Schools where teachers trust and 
respect each other score high on this measure. (Reliability coefficient = 0.82) 
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School Instructional Program Coherence 

School Instructional Program Coherence assesses the degree to which teachers feel the programs at their school 
are coordinated with each other and with the schools mission. Teachers were asked, for example, if the materials 
in their schools are consistent both within and across grades, if there is sustained attention to quality program 
implementation, and if changes at the school have helped promote the schools goals for student learning. A 
high score on this measure means a schools programs are coordinated and consistent with the schools goals for 
student learning, enabling the development of a high quality core program. (Reliability coefficient = 0.75) 

Student Outcomes 

Student Classroom Behavior asks if classmates treat each other with respect, work together well, and help 
each other learn, and if other students disrupt class, like to put others down, and don’t care about each 
other. In high scoring schools, positive behaviors are prevalent, and the problem behaviors are less preva- 
lent. (Reliability coefficient = 0.61) 

Student Academic Engagement examines student interest and engagement in learning. Students responded 
to items regarding whether they are interested in their class and the topics studied. They also reported 
whether they work hard to do their best. A high score means greater individual engagement in learning. 
(Reliability coefficient = 0.66) 

Student Social Competence examines whether students feel they can help people end arguments; listen care- 
fully to what others say; and share, help, and work well with other students. A high score means that students 
feel competent to deal with a wide range of social situations. (Reliability coefficient = 0.69) 

Student Self-Efficacy examines students’ confidence in their academic ability. Students were asked if they be- 
lieved they could master skills, do even the hardest work if they try, and do a good job with sufficient time. A 
high score means students feel they can achieve high standards. When a strong sense of efficacy is accompanied 
by sustained student effort, better academic achievement is likely. (Reliability coefficient = 0.58) 
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Presence and Magnitude of Difference 
on Survey Measures 



The table addresses the following: (1) Did CPS elementary schools change between 1997 and 1999? and (2) 
Were Annenberg elementary schools any different than comparable non-Annenberg schools in 1999? Column 
1 indicates whether there were any statistically significant changes across Chicago elementary schools in each of 
the essential supports between 1997 and 1999. Where such changes occurred, the direction and effect sizes are 
noted. Column 2 indicates whether there were statistically significant differences between Annenberg elemen- 
tary schools and demographically comparable non-Annenberg elementary schools in 1 999 on each of the essen- 
tial supports. Where such differences exist, the direction and effect sizes are shown. 

Magnitude of Differences 

Changes and differences are reported in effect size. Effect sizes in Column 1 are calculated by subtracting the 
1997 mean of the measure from the 1999 mean and then dividing the difference by the standard deviation of 
the 1997 mean. Effect sizes in Column 2 are the differences between the 1999 Annenberg school mean minus 
the non-Annenberg school mean divided by the 1 999 standard deviation for the measure. Magnitude of differ- 
ences in effect sizes can range from +3 to -3. 

Presence of Differences 

Effect size magnitudes are only reported if differences in means were statistically significant at or below a 0.05 
level of probability, that there was less than a 5 percent chance that the difference was greater than it would have 
been by random chance alone. 
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Measures 


(1) 

Did CPS 

elementary schools 
change between 
1997 and 1999? 

If yes, by how much? 


(2) 

In 1999, were Annenberg 
elementary schools any 
different than comparable 
non-Annenberg elementary 
schools? 

If yes, by how much? 


School Leadership 






Inclusive leadership 


0.14 


No difference 


Instructional leadership 


0.20 


No difference 


Joint problem solving 


0.13 


No difference 


Teacher influence 


0.21 


0.28 


Professional Community 






Peer collaboration 


No change 


No difference 


Collective responsibility 


No change 


No difference 


Reflective dialogue 


No change 


0.44" 


Focus on student learning 


0.21 


No difference 


Innovation 


0.13 


No difference 


School commitment 


No change 


No difference 


Parent and Community 
Involvement 






Parent involvement in school 


0.08 


No difference 


Parent support for 
student learning 


0.23 


No difference 


Use of community resources 


0.53 


0.42 


Ties to community 


No change 


No difference 


Teachers' outreach to parents 


No change 


No difference 


Knowledge of students' 
culture 


No change 


No difference 


Student-Centered 
Learning Climate 






Press toward academic 
achievement 


-0.52 


No difference 


Classroom personalism 


1.27 


No difference 


Safety 


No change 


No difference 


Peer support for 
academic work 


-0.63 


No difference 


Human and social resources 
in the community 


0.60 


No difference 



** Level of significance for reflective dialogue is slightly greater than 0.05. It is significant at the 0.07 level in 1999 and at the 0.06 level in 1997. 
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Measures 


(1) 

Did CPS 

elementary schools 
change between 
1997 and 1999? 

If yes, by how much? 


(2) 

In 1999, were Annenberg 
elementary schools any 
different than comparable 
non-Annenberg 
elementary schools? 

If yes, by how much? 


Quality Instruction 






Interactive instruction in 
language arts 


0.59 


No difference 


Interactive instruction in 
mathematics 


-0.65 


No difference 


Didactic language arts 


No change 


No difference 


Didactic math 


No change 


No difference 


Social Trust 






Teacher-Principal trust 


No change 


No difference 


Teacher-Teacher trust 


No change 


No difference 


Teacher-Parent trust 


0.26 


No difference 


Teacher-Student trust 


0.22 


No difference 


Program Coherence 






Program coherence. 


No change 


-0.28 


Student Outcomes 






Classroom behavior 


-0.27 


No difference 


Academic engagement 


-0.80 


No difference 


Social competence 


No change 


No difference 


Self-efficacy 


No change 


No difference 
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Scale Categories of Measures 
Used in Survey Analysis 



This appendix contains definitions of scale categories of measures used in survey analyses. Each set of defini- 
tions is keyed to the figure in the body of the report in which the measure appears. 





Principal Inclusive Leadership at Annenberg Schools 

Figure 5 


Category 


Teachers in this school; 


1 

Negative 


disagree or strongly disagree that the principal promotes parent and community involvement 
and strongly disagree that the principal works to create a sense of community in the school and is 
committed to shared decision making. 


2 

Mixed 


agree that the principal promotes parent and community involvement, but disagree that the 
principal works to create a sense of community in the school or is committed to shared decision 
making. 


3 

Positive 


agree or strongly agree that the principal promotes parent and community involvement and 
agree that the principal works to create a sense of community in the school and is committed to 
shared decision making. 



4 strongly agree with all items on this scale. 

Very positive 



Category 


Principal Instructional Leadership in Annenberg Schools 

Figure 6 

In this school; 


1 

Weak 


teachers disagree or strongly disagree with all items on the scale. 


2 

Mixed 


some teachers agree and some disagree that their principal makes teaching expectations clear, 
sets high standards for both teaching and student learning, and communicates a clear vision for 
the school; they disagree that their principal presses them to implement what they learn in pro- 
fessional development activities, understands how students learn, and tracks student academic 
progress. 


3 : 
Strong 


teachers agree with all items on the scale. 


4 

Very strong 


teachers strongly agree that their principal makes teaching expectations clear, sets high 
standards for both teaching and student learning, and communicates a clear vision for the 
school: they agree or strongly agree that their principal presses teachers to implement what they 
learn in professional development activities, understands how students learn, and tracks student 
academic progress. 
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Joint Problem Solving in Annenberg Schools 
Figure 7 



Category 


In this school: 


1 

Very weak 


teachers disagree or strongly disagree with all items on the scale. 


2 

Mixed 


some teachers agree and some disagree that teachers sweep conflict under the rug; they 
agree that teachers do a good job talking through views/opinions; they agree or strongly 
agree that teachers in their school express personal views at meetings, have a good 
process for solving problems, and use faculty meetings for problem solving. 


3 

Strong 


teachers agree with all items on the scale. 


4 

Very strong 


teachers strongly agree that teachers do not sweep conflict under the rug and do a good 
job talking through views and opinions; they agree or strongly agree that teachers in their 
school express personal views at meetings, have a good process for solving problems, and 
use faculty meetings for problem solving. 


Category 


Teacher Influence on School Level Decision 
Making in Annenberg Schools 
Figures 

Teachers reported that in this school: 


1 

Minimal 


they have none or a little influence in determining instructional materials for their class 
and establishing curriculum programs; teachers disagree or strongly disagree that they 
feel comfortable voicing their concerns or are involved with making important decisions at 
the school; and teachers have no influence in determining in-services or teaching assign- 
ments, using discretionary funds, determining the school schedule, or hiring a new princi- 
pal and personnel. 


2 

Limited 


they have a little or some influence in determining instructional materials for their class; 
they disagree that they feel comfortable voicing their concerns or are involved in making 
important decisions at the school; they have a little influence over establishing curriculum 
programs and determining in-services; they have none or a little influence over teaching 
assignments, using discretionary funds, and hiring a new principal and personnel. 


3 

Moderate 


they have some or a great deal of influence in determining instructional materials for their 
class; they agree that they are comfortable voicing their concerns and are involved in 
making important decisions at the school; they have some influence over establishing 
curriculum programs and setting standards for student behavior; and they have a little or 
some influence over teaching assignments, using discretionary funds, and hiring a new 
principal and personnel. 


4 

Extensive 


have a great deal of influence in determining instructional material for their classes and 
setting standards for student behavior; teachers strongly agree that they feel comfortable 
voicing their concerns and are involved in making important decisions at the school; 
teachers have some or a great deal of influence in determining in-services, using 
discretionary funds, determining the school schedule, and hiring a new principal 
and personnel. 
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Category 

1 

No focus 



Not very 
focused 



3 

Focused 

4 

Very focused 



Category 

1 

Minimal 



2 

Limited 



3 

Moderate 



4 

Extensive 
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Focus on Student Learning in Annenberg Schools 

Figure 9 



Teachers in this school: 

disagree or strongly disagree with all items on the scale. 



agree that the school maximizes instruction time; some agree and some disagree that the 
school sets high standards for academic performance, has well-defined learning expecta- 
tions for students, and makes decisions based on what is best for students; they disagree 
that the school works at developing students' social skills. 

agree with all items on the scale. 



strongly agree that the school day is organized to maximize instruction time; they agree 
or strongly agree that the school sets high standards for academic performance, has well- 
defined learning expectations for students, makes decisions based on what is best for stu- 
dents, and works at developing students' social skills. 



Innovation in Annenberg Schools 
Figure 10 

Teachers reported that in this school: 

none or some of the teachers really try to improve their teaching; they disagree or 
strongly disagree that teachers are continually learning, are encouraged to grow, and 
have a "can do" attitude; and none or some of the teachers try new ideas and take risks. 

about half of the teachers really try to improve their learning; some teachers agree and 
others disagree that teachers at their school are continually learning, are encouraged to 
grow, and have a "can do" attitude; only some of the teachers in their school try new ideas 
and take risks. 

about half or most of the teachers really try to improve their teaching; they agree that 
teachers are continually learning, are encouraged to grow, and have a "can do" attitude; 
and about half of the teachers try new ideas and take risks. 

most or nearly all of the teachers really try to improve their teaching; they agree or 
strongly agree that teachers are continually learning, are encouraged to grow, and have a 
"can do" attitude; and most or nearly all of the teachers try new ideas and take risks. 
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Category 

1 

Almost none 



2 

Occasional 



3 

Regular 



4 

Frequently 



Category 

1 

Minimal 



2 

Moderate 



3 

Strong 



4 

Very strong 



Reflective Dialogue in Annenberg Schools 
Figure 11 



Teachers in this school: 

disagree or strongly disagree that they talk informally about instruction, share and dis- 
cuss student work with other teachers, and discuss assumptions about student learning; 
they have conversations about how students learn best, managing student behavior, 
developing new curriculum, and school goals less than once a month. 

agree that they talk informally about instruction and share and discuss student work with 
other teachers, some agree and some disagree that they discuss assumptions about stu- 
dent learning; they have conversations about how students learn best and managing 
student behavior 2 to 3 times a month, and have conversations about developing new 
curriculum and school goals less than 2 to 3 times a month. 

agree that they talk informally about instruction, share and discuss student work with other 
teachers, and discuss assumptions about student learning; they also have conversations 
with other teachers about how students learn best and managing student behavior more 
than once or twice a month; and have conversations about developing new curriculum 
and school goals from once to three times a month. 

strongly agree that they talk informally about instruction, share and discuss student work 
with other teachers, and discuss assumptions about student learning; they also have 
conversations with other teachers about how students learn best, managing student 
behavior, developing new curriculum, and school goals almost daily. 

Parent Support for Student Learning in Annenberg Schools 

Figure 12 

Students reported: 

their parents encourage them to work hard and take responsibility for things they had done 
less than once in awhile; they discussed grades with their parents less than 1 to 2 times 
last year; their parents never praise their school work, check to see if homework was done 
or help with it, or discussed homework, going to college, things they had studied, school 
activities, or selecting courses. 

their parents encourage them to work hard and ask them why they were not doing their 
homework once in awhile to most of the time; they check to see if it was done or helped 
with it once in awhile; they discussed grades with their parents 1 to 5 times last year, but 
they discussed going to college, things they had studied, and school activities with their 
parents 1 to 2 times, and selecting courses less than once or twice. 

their parents encourage them to work hard all the time; ask them about why they were not 
doing their homework and praise them for doing well in school most or all of the time; 
check to see if their homework was done or help with it most of the time, they discussed 
grades, going to college, things they have studied in school, and school activities with their 
parents 3 to 5 times last year, and selecting courses 1 to 5 times. 

their parents encourage them to work hard and take responsibility for things they have 
done, praise them for doing well in school, check to see if their homework was done, and 
help them with their homework all the time; they discussed their grades, homework, going 
to college, things they studied, and school activities with their parents more than 5 times, 
and selecting courses more than 3 times last year. 
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Community Support for Student Learning in Annenberg Schoois 

Figure 13 



Category 


In this school, students: 


1 

None 


disagree or strongly disagree that people in the neighborhood care about what happens 
there; they strongly disagree with the reminaing items on the scale. 


2 

Scarce 


agree and others disagree that people in the neighborhood care about what happens 
there; they disagree that the parks are safe for kids to play in during the day and there are 
adults in the neighborhood who know the local kids and whom the kids can look up to; 
they disagree or strongly disagree that adults make sure neighborhood kids are safe, 
people in the neighborhood can be trusted, and neighbors deal with any problems in 
the neighborhood. 


3 

Some 


agree or strongly agree that people in the neighborhood care about what happens there; 
they agree that the parks are safe for kids to play in during the day and there are adults in 
the neighborhood who know the local kids and whom the kids can look up to; some agree 
and others disagree that adults make sure neighborhood kids are safe, people in the 
neighborhood can be trusted, and the neighbors deal with any problems in the 
neighborhood. 


4 

Many 


strongly agree that people in the neighborhood care about what happens there, the parks 
are safe for kids to play in during the day, and there are adults in the neighborhood who 
know the local kids and whom the kids can look up to; they agree or strongly agree that 
adults make sure neighborhood kids are safe, people in the neighborhood can be trusted, 
and the neighbors deal with any problems in the neighborhood. 


Category 


Teacher Use of Community Resources in Annenberg Schools 

Figure 14 

Teachers in this school reported that in the last school year: 


1 

No use 


they used people/events from the community as an example and told students about com- 
munity agencies once or twice, or never; never consulted with community members to 
understand students better, collected materials from the business community for class, or 
took students on a field trip or brought in guest speakers from the community. 


2 

Occasional 


they used people/events from the community as an example and told students about com- 
munity agencies once to 4 times; consulted with community members to better understand 
students and collected materials from community businesses for class once or twice; took 
students on a field trip or brought in guest speakers from the school community once or 
twice, or never. 


3 

Frequent 


they used people/events from the community as an example and told students about com- 
munity agencies 5 to 9 times; consulted with community members to better understand 
students and collected materials from community businesses for class 3 to 4 times; took 
students on a field trip or brought in guest speakers from the school's community once 
or twice. 


4 

Extensive 


they used people/events from the community as an example and told students about com- 
munity agencies more than 10 times; consulted with community members to better 
understand students and collected materials from community businesses for class more 
than 5 times; took students on a field trip or brought in guest speakers from the school's 
community more than 3 or 4 times. 
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Category 

1 

None 



2 

Limited 



3 

Moderate 



4 

High 



Category 

1 

Minimal 



2 

Limited 



3 

Moderate 

4 

Strong 



Press Toward Academic Achievement in Annenberg Schools 

Figure 15 

Students in this school: 

disagree or strongly disagree that their teacher thinks it is important they do well, does 
not think they're dumb if they ask about things they don't understand, expects them to 
complete their homework and do their best, does not put them down, and cares if they 
get bad grades or don't do their work; they strongly disagree that their teacher praises 
them when they work hard or encourages them to do extra work when they don't under- 
stand something. 

agree and others disagree that their teacher thinks it is important they do well, does not 
think they're dumb if they ask about things they don't understand, expects them to com- 
plete their homework, and do their best, does not put them down, and cares if they get 
bad grades or don't do their work; they disagree that their teacher praises them when they 
work hard or encourages them to do extra work they don't understand something. 

agree or strongly agree that their teacher thinks it is important they do well, does not 
think they're dumb if they ask about things they don't understand, expects them to com- 
plete their homework and do their best, does not put them down, cares if they get bad 
grades or don't do their work, and praises them when they work hard; they agree that 
their teacher encourages them to do extra work when they don't understand something. 

strongly agree that their teacher thinks it is important they do well, does not think they're 
dumb if they ask about things they dont' understand, expects them to complete their 
homework and do their best, does not put them down, cares if they get bad grades or 
don't do their work, praises them when they work hard, and encourages them to do 
extra work when they don't understand something. 



Peer Support for Acacemic Work in Annenberg Schools 

Figure 16 

Students in this school reported that: 

few or none of the students in their class think getting good grades is cool, try to get 
good grades, attend all their classes, pay attention in class, and think doing homework 
is important. 

between about half and most of the students in their class think getting good grades is 
cool; most try hard to get good grades and attend all their classes; a few or most think 
doing homework is important and pay attention in class. 

most of the students in their class try hard to get good grades and attend all their classes, 
and about half or most pay attention in class and think doing homework is important. 

all of the students in their class think getting good grades is cool, try hard to get good 
grades, and attend all of their classes; most or all of the students in their class pay 
attention in class and think doing homework is important. 
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Category 


Classroom Personalism in Annenberg Schools 
Figure 17 

Students in this school reported that; 


1 

None 


students disagree or strongly disagree that their teacher believes they can do well in school, is 
willing to give extra help, notices if they are having trouble learning something, helps them 
catch up if they are behind, and really listens to what they have to say; they strongly disagree 
that the teacher relates the subject matter to their personal interests. 


2 

Minimal 


some agree and others disagree that their teacher believes they can do well in school; all dis- 
agree that their teacher is willing to give extra help, notices if they are having trouble learning 
something, helps them catch up if they are behind, and really listens to what they have to say; 
they disagree or strongly disagree that their teacher relates the subject matter to their personal 
interests. 



3 students agree or strongly agree that their teacher believes they can do well in school; they agree 

Considerable that their teacher is willing to give extra help, notices if they are having trouble learning something, 



4 

Strong 


helps them catch up if they are behind, and really listens to what they have to say; however, some 
agree and others disagree that their teacher relates the subject matter to their personal interests. 

students strongly agree that their teacher believes they can do well in school, is willing to give 
extra help, notices if they are having trouble learning something, and helps them catch up if they 
are behind; they agree or strongly agree that their teacher listens to what they say and relates 
the subject matter to their personal interests. 


Category 


Student-Teacher Trust in Annenberg Schools 
Figure 20 

In this school: 


1 

No trust 


students disagree that their teacher has a good reason for telling them not to do something, cares 
about them and what they think, does not get mad when they make mistakes, will always listen to 
students' ideas, always tries to be fair, makes them feel safe and comfortable, and can be trusted; 
they disagree or strongly disagree that their teacher does not punish students without knowing 
what happened and keeps his or her promises. 


2 

Minimal 

trust 


some students agree and others disagree that their teacher has a good reason for telling them not 
to do something, and cares about what they think; they disagree that their teacher really cares 
about them, gets mad when they make mistakes, will always listen to students' ideas, always tries 
to be fair, makes them feel safe and comfortable, can be trusted, does not punish students without 
knowing what happened, and keeps his or her promises. 


3 

Strong trust 


students agree that their teacher has a good reason for telling them not to do something, cares 
about them and what they think, does not get mad when they make a mistake, will always listen 
to their ideas, always tries to be fair, makes them feel safe and comfortable, and can be trusted; 
some agree and others disagree that their teacher does not punish students without knowing 
what happened and keeps his or her promises. 


4 

Very strong 
trust 


students strongly agree that their teachers has a good reason for telling them not to do something, 
cares about them and what they think, does not get mad when they make a mistake, will always 
listen to their ideas, always tries to be fair, makes them feel safe and comfortable, and can be 
trusted; agree or strongly agree that their teacher does not punish students without knowing what 
happened and keeps his or her promises. 
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Category 

1 

No trust 



2 

Minimal 

trust 



3 

Strong trust 



4 

Very strong 
trust 



Category 

1 

None 

2 

Little 



3 

Moderate 

4 

Strong 



Teacher-Parent Trust in Annenberg Schools 
Figure 21 

Teachers in this school: 

respect and feel respected by parents not at all or a little; they disagree or strongly disagree that 
talking with parents helps them understand students better, there is no conflict between parents 
and teachers, and teachers and parents are partners in educating children; none of the parents 
support their teaching efforts or do their best to help their children learn, and none of the teachers 
care about the community or feel good about parental support. 

respect and feel respected by parents to some extent; they agree that talking with parents helps 
them understand students better, but some agree and some disagree that there is no conflict 
between parents and teachers, and that teachers and parents are partners in educating children; 
none to some of the parents support their teaching efforts or do their best to help their children 
learn, and none to some of the teachers feel good about parental support. 

respect and feel respected by parents to a great extent; they agree or strongly agree that talking 
with parents helps them understand their students better, and agree that there is no conflict 
between parents and teachers, and teachers and parents are partners in educating children; about 
half of parents support their teaching efforts and do their best to help their children learn, and 
about half of teachers care about the community and feel good about parental support. 

respect and feel respected by parents to a great extent; they strongly agree that talking with 
parents helps them understand students better, there is no conflict between parents and teachers, 
and teachers and parents are partners in educating children; most or nearly all parents support 
their teaching efforts and help their children learn, and most or nearly all teachers care about the 
community and feel good about parental support. 

School Instructional Program Coherence 
in Annenberg Schools 
Figure 22 

Teachers in this school: 

believe the focus of the instructional programs has changed for the worse; they strongly disagree 
with all other items on the scale. 

believe that there has been no change in the focus of instructional programs in their school; some 
agree and some disagree that changes in the school promote the school's goal for student 
learning; they disagree with the remaining items on the scale. 

agree or with the items on this scale and believe that the focus of instructional programs has 
changed for the better. 

strongly agree with the items on this scale and believe that the focus of instructional programs 
has changed for the better. 
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Student Academic Engagement in Annenberg Schools 

Figure 24 



Category 


In this school, students: 


1 

None 


disagree or strongiy disagree that they try hard to do their best and find their math topics 
interesting: they strongiy disagree that they are not often bored in class, they are so 
interested in the work they don't want to stop, and they do not often count the minutes 
until class ends. 


2 

Limited 


agree that they try hard to do their best; some agree and others disagree that their math 
topics are interesting: however, they disagree that they are not often bored in class, they 
are so interested in the work they don't want to stop, and they do not often count the 
minutes until class ends. 


3 

Moderate 


agree or strongly agree that they work hard to do their best: they agree with the other 
items. 


4 

High 


strongly agree with all items on this scale. 


Category 


Student Classroom Behavior in Annenberg Schools 

Figure 25 

In this school, students: 


1 

Very 

negative 


strongly disagree with all items on the scale. 


2 

Negative 


disagree with all items on the scale, except that some strongly disagree that students do 
not disrupt class. 


3 

Moderateiy 

positive 


agree or strongly agree that students who do well are not made fun of, and students 
work together to solve problems, help each other learn, get along well, care about each 
other, and treat each other with respect: they agree that students do not look out just for 
themselves, and do not like to put others down: some agree and some disagree that 
students do not disrupt class. 


4 

Very 

positive 


strongly agree with all items on the scale. 
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Endnotes 



1 Hallert, Chapman, and Ayers (1995). See also Sconzert, 
Shipps, and Smylie (1998). 

^Smylie et al. (1998). 

^The Challenge made its first grants to networks and ex- 
ternal partners in December 1995- Winter and spring of 
1996 were used primarily for planning and development. 
For most funded networks, implementation of develop- 
ment activities did not begin in earnest until the fall of 
the 1996-97 school year. 

^ Shipps, Sconzert, and Swyers (1999b). 

^ For more information about Chicago Annenberg external 
partners and their work see Newmann and Sconzert (2000). 

^ These developments are examined in more detail in other 
reports of the Chicago Annenberg Research Project. See 
Smylie et al. (1998); Shipps, Sconzert, and Swyers (1999b); 
and Newmann and Sconzert (2000). 

^ Newmann and Sconzert (2000). 

® For more detail on school reform in Chicago see Shipps, 
Kahne, and Smylie (1999a); Bryk et al. (1998); Hess (1991, 
1 993). For a detailed description of the influence of Chicago 
school reform on the development of the Chicago Annenberg 
Challenge, see Shipps et al. (1999b). 

^ These learning outcomes are described in detail in 
Newmann, Bryk, and Lopez (1998). 

Bryk et al. (1993); Designs for Change (1993). 

See Sebring, Bryk, and Easton (1995), Sebring etal. (1996). 

Bryk et al. (forthcoming). 

Newmann et al. (1998), Newmann, Bryk, and Nagaoka 

( 2001 ). 

Early requests for grant proposals issued by the Challenge 
used language and identified directions for improvement that 
were consistent with the model. Later Challenge communi- 
cation with schools and external partners have been much 
more explicit in their reference to it. For example, see How to 
Grow Healthy Schools: A Guide to Improving Public Education 
(Chicago Annenberg Challenge, 2000). 

More detailed information about the Model of Essential 
Supports can be found in other Consortium documents. See 
Bryk et al. (forthcoming). 

Examples of literature that present similar descriptions of 
strong school leadership include Blum berg and Greenfield 
(1980); Bryk etal. (1998); Chubb and Moe (1990); Lightfoot 



(1983); Lipsitz (1984); Newmann and Wehlage (1995); and 
Sebring and Bryk (2000). 

Examples of literature that provide similar descriptions 
of strong professional community include Bryk et al. 
(1998); Darling Hammond (1989); DuFord and Eaker 
(1998); Lieberman (1995); Little (1999); Louis, Kruse and 
associates (1995); Newmann and Wehlage (1995); and 
Rosenholtz (1989). 

For more information about parent and community sup- 
port see Clark (1983); Delpit (1998); Dryfoos (1994); Epstein 
(1995); Epstein and Dauber (1991); Furstenbergetal. (1999); 
Lareau (1989); andTyack (1992). 

Examples of literature that support this representation of 
strong student learning climate include Bryk, Lee, and Hol- 
land (1993); Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development 
(1989); Coleman ( 1 988) ; Dorsch ( 1 998); King and Mathers 
(1997); Lee et al. (1999); Marks, Doane, and Secada (1996); 
McDill, Natriello, and Pallas (1986); Noddings (1998); 
Raudenbush (1984); Sebring et al. (1996); Shouse (1996); 
and Sizer (1984, 1992). 

In 1999, CPS required eighth-grade students to achieve a 
minimum score of 7.4 on the ITBS in order to be promoted 
to high school. 

See Newmann (1996); Delpit (1998); Elmore and Burney 
(1997); Good and Brophy (1997); and Smith, Lee, and 
Newmann (2001). 

Newmann et al. (2001). 

See Bryk and Schneider (1996); Sebring et al. (1995); 
Smylie and Hart (1999). 

Easton et al. (2000). 

We produced these estimates using HLM analyses that 
controlled for school demographic characteristics. See Ap- 
pendix B for additional detail. 

Across all Annenberg schools principals corroborated our 
finding that schools were working more frequently with their 
communities. On the citywide Consortium surveys, princi- 
pals reported that community organizations made the work 
of their Annenberg network easier in 1999 than in 1997. 
According to the survey, the percentage of principals who 
agreed that community organizations helped their school 
development efforts grew from 20 to 44 percent between 
1997 and 1999. 
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^^This improvement in the intellectual challenge of class- 
room assignments is documented in Bryk et al. (2000). 
That report shows a general increase in the intellectual 
challenge of writing and math assignments made by teach- 
ers in third-, sixth-, and eighth-grade classrooms in our 
field research schools. 

We examine 1 997 data here because instructional program 
coherence is the only essential support where the direction 
of development changes between 1994 and 1997, and 1997 
and 1999. 

Easton et al. (2000). 

Newmann et al. (1998). 

Newmann etal. (2001). 

Bryk et al. (2000). 

Miller et al. (1999). This rate is based on analysis of the 
1 993 cohort of ninth-grade students first entering CPS high 
schools. It is somewhat better than the systemwide gradua- 
tion rate of4l percent. 

Muller (1993). 

See for example, Berman and McLaughlin (1977); Th- 
ompson (1967); and Wise (1979). 

Elmore and McLaughlin (1997); Fullan (2001); Louis and 
Miles (1990). 

In this report we focus on emerging lessons based on broad 
patterns in our field research data. In the future we need to 
study schools that are exceptions to these main patterns in 
greater depth. At this time, there are two schools that stand 
out as exceptions. We do not fully understand why these 
schools are exceptions, but suspect the reasons relate to the 
following issues. Walesa Elementary was relatively strong in 
most aspects of the essential supports but did not strengthen 
these supports during our study period. Tutu Elementary 
showed no signs of development until it received a new prin- 
cipal midway through the 1998-99 school year. Although 
the new principal immediately strengthened leadership, we 
saw no other changes occurring at that school during the 
remainder of the school year. 

Heller and Firestone (1995). 

Mayrowetz and Weinstein (1999). 
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Spillane, Halverson, and Diamond (2001), See also Ogawa 
and Bossert (1995). 

Spillane et al. (2001). 

^"Ryan et al. (1997). 

See Fullan (2001). 

We used hierarchical linear modeling with an outcome 
Rasch measure indicating principal views on outside re- 
sources. Annenberg schools reported a mean of 5.51 out of 
10 in 1997 and a 6.13 out of 10 in 1999. This was an effect 
size difference of 0.31 across the years and was statistically 
significant at a level of p = 0.03. Also see Appendix C. 

Other researchers also refute the viability of “quick fixes” 
and “cookbook solutions.” For example, see Fullan (2001) 
and Maeher and Midgley (1996), 53. 

See Newmann and Wehlage (1995); Sarason (1990); and 
Tyack and Cuban (1995). 

Hannaway (1993) and Smylie and Perry (1998). 

Demographic variables used for controls were: index of 
the level of crime around the school neighborhood (devel- 
oped from police department records on total incidence of 
crimes by location), the schools average ITBS scores in 1994, 
average social status of adults in the school neighborhood 
(developed from 1990 census items on the percentage of 
employed persons who are managers, executives, etc., and 
the education levels of adults over 25 years old), average hous- 
ing tenancy in the school neighborhood (from 1990 census 
data), average poverty in the school neighborhood (devel- 
oped from 1 990 census items on the percentage of adult males 
unemployed and the percentage of families below the pov- 
erty line), percentage of limited-English proficiency students 
in the school in 1997, percentage of low-income students in 
the school in 1997, mobility rate of students in the school in 
1997, dummy variables representing the racial composition 
of the school (predominantly African American, predomi- 
nantly Latino, racially mixed but not integrated, and mixed 
minority, with integrated as the excluded group), and a 
dummy variable representing small school enrollment. 

For detail on the development of the productivity index 
see Bryk, Thum, Easton, and Luppescu (1998). 
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